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FOREWORD 


A few centuries back, there arose in the vast firmament 
of Sanskrit literature a big and brilliant star, the 
Tattvacintamani of Sri Gahgesopadhyaya. Itwas acclaim- 
ed by all erudite men of that time as the clearest 
and most authoritative exposition of the principles of 
Nyaya, and to some extent of Vaisesika, philosophy. 
The intrinsic value of this great work prompted not a 
few of the intellectual giants of succeeding generations 
to write elaborate commentaries on it, commentaries 
on the commentaries and so on. Even great writers 
on other Darsana-s, such as Madhusudana Sarasvati 
and Sri Brahmananda Sarasvati, quoted Tattvacintamani 
to prove the rightness of the standpoint taken up by 
them. Such was the popularity and reputation of 
this invaluable work among the Pandita-s that it came 
to be spoken of, as if in affection, by the shortened 
name of Cintamani and then merely as Mani. 

For reasons which we need not consider here, 
students and even teachers began to neglect the study 
of the whole work and were content to go through a 
portion of Anumanakhanda with Sri Raghunatha’s com- 
mentary, the Cintamani Didhiti, with the assistance of 
Jagadisi or Gadadhariya. Writers then began to bring 
out abridgments of the Tattvacintamani like Manisara. 
To this category belongs Manikana now being presented 
to the public by Dr. Sreekrishna Sarma, a well-known 
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Pandit teaching in the Tirupati University College. 
Dr. Sarnia while working in the famous Adyar Library 
picked out this short but lucid work and after close 
study thought it might be of great help to those who 
take up the study of Nyaya. 

Some western scholars of repute have for some 
time past been evincing a keen interest in the Darsa- 
na-s of ancient India. Happily the number of such 
scholars is increasing. It is naturally difficult for them 
to begin with such voluminous works as the Cintamani. 
They are in need of shorter treatises with good English 
translations. It is to meet this want that Dr. Sarma 
has undertaken the editing of Manikana with his own 
translation. He has also most thoughtfully added notes 
to expound the principles enunciated in the Sanskrit 
text wherever the necessity was felt. Dr. Sarma had the 
good fortune to come in contact during his foreign 
travels* with various scholars interested in the study of 
Sanskrit literature. He was able to realize what assist- 
ance they would require for the understanding of this 
text. The fact that even to the Indian students who 
choose Sanskrit for their M. A. degree in our universities, 
English is more familiar than Sanskrit, might also 
have influenced Dr. Sarma in deciding to edit the text 
with a translation and notes. It is true that the Tarka- 
samgraha, the Siddhantamuktavali, etc., have been publish- 
ed with translations. But they follow more or less the 
method adopted by Sri Prasastapadacarya in Ms 
reputed bhasya on the Kanada-sutra-s. Manikana , on 
the contrary, is concerned solely with the principles 
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discussed in the Cintamani itself and is, therefore, more 
useful to those who desire knowledge of that great work. 

Dr. Sarma had to work under the handicap of 
having to depend solely on one copy of the manuscript. 
It need hardly be said that manuscript copies of old 
works are likely to contain errors of commission and 
omission. I am glad to say that Dr. Sarma has tried 
his best to rectify them. But I am afraid there may be 
a few others which intelligent readers may notice. 

All lovers of Sanskrit literature especially of the 
Sastra-s will be grateful to Dr. Sarma for bringing out 
this rare work. I congratulate him for his great dili- 
gence and hope that this work will have a wide circula- 
tion particularly among students in universities. I wish 
Dr. Sarma a long and happy life and a prosperous 
career. 

Ramavarma, 

Pareekshit 

Hill Palace, Tripunittura 
30th November 1960 






PREFACE 


This edition of the text of the Manikana is based on the 
only manuscript known so far, PM 1654 of the Adyar 
Library. A description of the manuscript follows : 


Substance 

Size 

Condition 
No. of pages 

No. of lines on each page 
No. of letters in each line 
Script 
Extent 


country-made paper 
22 x 11 cm 
old; some letters are 
damaged by worms 
62 (fols. 1-32) 

7 

28 

Devanagarl 

complete 


The only information we have about the work is 
that it was composed for teaching a certain Gopala. 
Nothing is known about the author. 

In 1956, when I joined the staff of the Adyar 
Library and Research Centre, I found that the Mani- 
kana was included in the list of rare works to be 
published by the institution. The work interested me, 
especially for the reason that it was the only composi- 
tion, so far as my knowledge went, which aimed at 
giving an epitome of the celebrated Tattvacintamani in 
the form of a prakarana or manual. When the Library 
decided to publish the work, it was thought that an 
English translation of the text with explanatory notes 
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would add to the usefulness of the publication. The 
result is now placed before Students and scholars of 
Nyaya in the form Of this book. 

I have tried to give a more or less literal* trans- 
lation of the text. As the Nyaya terminology is 
peculiar and the style enigmatic, I have explained the 
language as well as the concepts in the notes. In 
translating technical terms I have made use of the 
works' of Athalye, Kuppuswamy Sastri, Vidyabhushana, 
Madhavananda, Suryanarayana Sastri and Ingalls, 
though I have not strictly followed any of them. In 
the Introduction I have tried to furnish general informa- 
tion about the Nyaya-sastra, which I hope will be 
useful to the students who seek entrance to the field 
of Nyaya. 

I am grateful to the Adyar Library and Research 
Centre for undertaking this publication. I should not 
hesitate to state that I alone am responsible for its 
drawbacks and that whatever merit it may have is 
largely owing to the kind cooperation and constructive 
criticism of many friends. I am sure that but for the 
keen interest and vigilance of Mrs. Radha Burnier, not 
only would the language of the translation and the 
notes be poorer, but the work also would not have been 
in the present form. I have benefited much from the 
constructive criticism of Dr. K. Kunjunni Raja, who 
has also been kind enough to look through the proofs. 
Dr. V. Raghavan encouraged me by giving his valuable 
suggestions. A formal thanksgiving to these friends 
will not relieve me of my indebtedness to them. 
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Pandit V. Krishnamacharya not only went through 
the proofs but also made valuable suggestions. Sri 
V. Anjaneya Sarma, M.A., a colleague and research 
student ~ of mine, has kindly prepared the glossary, 
besides assisting in reading the proofs. Dr. S. S. 
Barlingay with his deep knowledge of modern logic has 
helped me view the Navya-nyaya concepts from a new 
angle. I am thankful to all of them. 

Before translating the text I had the good fortune 
of reading it with Panditaraja K. Achutha Poduval, 
Retired Professor of Nyaya of the Maharaja’s Sanskrit 
College, Tripunittura. But for his kind help I would 
not have been able to carry out the work. I pay my 
respects to this veteran scholar of Nyaya. 

Words are hardly adequate to express my indebt- 
edness to H. H. Ramavarma of Cochin, affectionately 
referred to by people as ‘Pareeksh.it Tampuran’, for 
allowing me to read the text and translation to him 
and for blessing this work with a valuable Foreword. 
Erudition in the Sastra-s, a passion for Sanskrit, and 
large-heartedness have made this king of scholars a 
source of inspiration for the present Sanskrit world. I 
record my sincere devotion to this great savant of 
Sanskrit. 


E. R. Sreekrishna Sarma 




INTRODUCTION 


In the thirteenth century , Gahge£opadhy5,ya 
of Mithila wrote his celebrated Tattvacintdmani which 
marked the inception of the Navya-nyaya school. It 
was from this time that the works on Nyaya, beginn- 
ing with the Nyaya-sutra-s of Aksapada and end- 
ing with the Nydyamanjarl of Jay anta B h a t $ a 
and the Nyaya-varttika-tatparya-parihiddhi of U day ana 
became designated by the term PrScina-nyaya. Though 
Nyaya thought again underwept a considerable revolu- 
tion at the hands of Raghunatha Sir omani, 
whose immortal work is the commentary Didhiti 1 on 
TC, his successors mostly preferred GangeSa’s theories 
to those of Ra ghunatha, even while admitting the 
striking originality and logical acumen of the latter. 
The Tattvacintdmani won such universal acclamation 
from scholars that it gave rise to a very large volume of 
literature on Navya-nyaya, mainly in the form of com- 
mentaries on TC and also separate works based on it. 
Students can find a brief account of the works and 

1 Even the name Didhiti indicates Raghunatha’s precise 
thinking and adherence to the law of parsimony. The word 
consists of three vowels, all i sounds, and three consonants, all 
dental. Among words meaning * splendour * or ‘ ray ’, appropriate 
in connection with Cintamani (jewel of thought) , there is hardly 
any other which is simpler to pronounce. 
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authors of Navya-nyaya in A History of Indian Logic by 
Vidyabhushana (pp. 402-87) and Materials for the Study 
of Navy a Nyaya Logic by Ingalls (pp. 4-27). 

What distinguishes TC from the works of Pracina- 
nyaya is its novel methodology and arrangement of 
subjects. Although the Nyaya system was known as 
prarndna-sastra or the branch of learning dealing with 
the means of valid knowledge, the earlier works did not 
lay stress on the pramana-s, but treated them as one 
of several topics. Efforts to combine the once inde- 
pendent systems of Nyaya and Vaisesika had resulted in 
both systems losing their individual characteristics and 
it had become difficult to say whether some of the 
works on Nyaya were pramana-sdstra-s or prameya-sastra-s. 
Gangesa redeemed Nyaya from this state of ambi- 
guity by laying stress on the treatment of the pramana-s. 
All other topics found in the earlier works are also dealt 
with in TC, but are subservient to the main topic of 
the pramana-s. Gangesa defined the terms more 
accurately and used new expressions to measure 
subtle thoughts. Every thought and expression was 
subjected to careful examination. When a new' topic 
was introduced, the propriety of doing so, its relation 
to the topic previously dealt with and its position in 
the composition as a whole were carefully examined. 
This made the language of TC terse and its content 
serious. The status of Nyaya as a prarndna-sastra was 
thus fully established. 

But the concept of pramana is relative, as there can 
be no pramana without prameya or. the object known. 
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So 3 pramana-fastra cannot do without the treatment 
of prameya. With regard to prameya, all Nyaya works 
including TC accept the VaiSesika metaphysics, neces- 
sarily with some alterations. For no system of Indian 
thought other than the Vailesika, which is thoroughly 
realistic and pluralistic in outlook, would have served 
the purpose of the Naiyayika-s, who are extreme 
realists. 

An important point to be borne in mind is that 
Nyaya is not logic in the strict sense of the word. It is 
a system of philosophy. It is true that it lays stress on 
inference or reasoning as a means to correct knowledge, 
but it is not formal. It is not a mere device for correct 
thinking, but a well-thought-out and complete meta- 
physical thesis. It sharply divides itself from theological 
and religious philosophy, though it cannot be said to 
be in the least atheistic. It seeks to establish the 
existence of a super-human Creator through inference 
and admits the validity of the Veda-s on the ground 
that they were first uttered by Him. Like every other 
Hindu system of thought, it accepts that the final goal 
of human life is liberation from bondage. Its various 
theories and assumptions are so well knit that even if 
one of its metaphysical tenets were disturbed, it would 
lose ground as a pramana-sastra. To regard the Nyaya 
system as one of mere logic is mistaking the part for 
the whole. Even those who are interested only in the 
logic of Nyaya cannot turn away from the metaphysics 
of the system, for without a knowledge of the latter the 
former can hardly be understood. 
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METHODOLOGY 
Definition ( laksana ) 

Vatsyayana, the earliest commentator- on the 
Ny ay a-sutr a-s, states that the sastra is constituted of three 
components: enumeration ( uddesa ), definition ( laksana ) 
and examination (pariksana). In the Navya-nyaya 
writings, definition occupies an important place. Each 
and every term that stands for a concept is precisely 
defined before dealing with the concept. The usual 
method is to give a simple definition and examine the 
purpose of each word included in it [dala-prayojana-cinta ) . 
Then if the definition is found to be faulty, it is 
remodelled by adding more words until it becomes 
perfect and flawless. In the course of this process 
several important theories of the sastra are introduced. 
Thus the defining of a concept itself throws much light 
on several theories of the system. For example, the 
definition of valid cognition brings in the theories of 
anyathakhydti, arambha-vada, normal and supernormal 
contact of the senses with their objects, and so on, 
all of which are vital to the Nyaya-sdstra. 

A definition is susceptible to three faults : ativyapti 
(overapplicability), avyapti (noninclusiveness) and 
asambhava (nonapplicability) . If we define the cow as 
< an animal with horns’, the definition extends to 
noncows and does not include cows which have no 
horns. If we define the cow as ‘ a single-hoofed 
animal ’, the definition is not applicable to any cow. 
A definition should not have any of these defects. 
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*A definition serves two purposes : It distinguishes 
the thing defined from other things, and makes it 
possible to call the thing defined by a convenient name. 
{Vyavrtiirvyavaha.ro vd laksanasya prayojanam.) 

Principle of logical economy ( Idghava ) 

This principle plays a very important part in the 
thinking of the Naiyayika-s. An assumption is 
unacceptable to them if a simpler assumption can 
explain the phenomenon or solve the problem in 
question. Many of their theories are established in 
accordance with this principle, such for instance as 
the theory of illusion known as anyathakhyati which is 
held to be the most acceptable because there is simpli- 
city in assuming a qualified cognition {viH§ta-jhdna) as 
the cause of volition in general . 1 The assumption of 
prior nonexistence [prdgahhdva) as one of the causes 
of every effect, of the relation of inherence as a separate 
Category, and of consideration (pardmarsa) as a quali- 
fied single cognition causing inferential knowledge, is 
consequent upon adherence to the principle of logical 
economy. 

Apprehension of the causal Relation (kaiya-karana- 
bhava-graha) 

The relation of cause and effect between two 
things is apprehended by noticing their copresence 
{anvaya) and coabsence {vyaiireka). If the presence or 
absence of one thing invariably follows the presence or 

1 See note 51 on Perception. 
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absence, respectively, of another thing in the same,sub- 
strate, the relation of the two things can be considered 
to be that of cause and effect. ( Tatsattve y at sat tv am, 
yadabhave yadabhavah.) It should be remembered here 
that no existence is conceivable to the Naiyayika-s 
without reference to a substrate. If a thing exists, it 
exists in a substrate through some relation. The cause 
and the effect must exist in a common substrate, if they 
are to be considered as cause and effect. The relation 
through which they exist in the substrate may be 
different; but both must exist in the same substrate. 
For example, with regard to the ocular perception of a 
thing, the contact of the eye with the thing is a cause. 
The cause, namely the contact, exists in the thing 
through the relation of inherence, while the effect, 
perception, also exists in the same thing, but through 
another relation, objectness ( visayata ). Here the co- 
existence of the cause and the effect in the same sub- 
strate can be shown in another way: 

Perception exists in the self through the relation of 
inherence, while the contact of the eye also exists in the 
same substrate, the self, through the relation, sva-sama- 
vdyi-samyukta-samyoga, i.e., the contact here being con- 
junction ( sarjvpoga ) exists both in the eye and the thing, 
through the relation of inherence; the eye has conjunc- 
tion with the mind ( manas ) which is conjoined with 
the self. 

Wherever the theory of causation is applied, the 
coexistence of the cause and the effect in the same 
substrate has to be shown. 
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Threefold cause ( trividham karanam ) 

Every effect except annihilative nonexistence 
(dhvamsa) requires three kinds of causes for it to come 
into being. They are the material cause ( samavayi - 
Mr ana), which is invariably a Substance; the non- 
material cause ( asamavayi-kdrana ), which is either a 
Quality or an Action ; and other causes which are not 
included in these and are called instrumental causes 
(nimitta-karana) . Taking the example of a cloth, which 
is an effect, the threads of which the cloth is made 
are its material cause; the conjunction of the threads 
( tantu-samyoga ) which is a Quality is the nonmaterial 
cause; the loom, the weaver, etc., are the instrumental 
causes. 

Common causes (, sadharana-kdrana ) 

Instrumental causes are of two kinds: special and 
common. The loom, etc., are the special instrumental 
causes with regard to the cloth. God, His knowledge. 
His desire, His volition, Space, Time, merit ( dhartna . ), 
demerit ( adharma ) and the prior nonexistence of the 
effect are common causes with regard to any effect. 
Besides these, the absence of the obstructing element 
( pratibandhaka-samsargabhavd) is also a common instru- 
mental cause according to the Navya-nyaya school. 

Effective instrument ( karana ) 

, The effective instrument also is one of the instru- 
mental causes . 1 


1 See note 19 on Perception. 
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Auxiliary cause [sahakari-karana) r 

With regard to certain effects, apart from the 
principal instrumental causes, there might also be some 
auxiliary causes. For example, with regard to the 
perception of nonexistence, the sense-organ which 
apprehends the nonexistence is the principal instru- 
mental cause, whereas the competent nonapprehen- 
sion of the thing of which the nonexistence is perceived 
is the auxiliary cause. The absence of the auxiliary- 
cause stands in the way of the effect coming into 
existence. 

Superfluity [anyathasiddha) 

Though a cause is defined as that which exists in 
the substrate of the effect at the moment immediately 
preceding the effect, everything that immediately 
precedes the effect is not considered to be a cause. 
0hly those things which are not other than indispens- 
able for the emergence of the effect are considered to 
be its causes; all else is anyathasiddha. 1 

Object, subject [visaya, visayin) 

Knowledge causes desire which causes volition. 
'1’hese three are said to have objects [savisaya ) . An 
object means an object of one of these. Knowledge, 
desire and volition are called subjects [visayin). The 
subject and object are related through the relation^of 
being subject and object [visaya-vifayi-bhdva) . 


1 See note 117 on Inference. 
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Assumption of certain attributes 

In the cognition of a pot, the pot is the object, 
while the cognition is the subject. The cognition of 
the pot can be either perceptional, inferential, verbal, or 
in the form of recollection, as the case may be. Though 
in all these cases the object is the same, i.e., the pot, 
its state of being the object is different. In one case 
it is in the state of being. the object of perception, but 
in another case in the state of being the object of re- 
collection. The cognition’s state of being the subject 
is also different in all these cases. In order to point 
out this difference precisely, the Naiy ayik a-s assume 
that an attribute called objectness (yisayata) abides in 
the object and an attribute called subjectness (; visayita ) 
abides in the subject. These attributes are also the 
relation between the subject and the object . 1 Similarly, 
an attribute called causality {karanata) exists in every 
cause, and an attribute, effectness (karyata) , exists in 
every effect. For example, a staff may be the cause of 
several effects ; in each case, the causality existing in 
the staff is different though the cause, the staff, is the 
same. In the same way, a pot may be the effect of 
several causes; in each case, the effectness existing in 
the pot is different. The causality in the cause and 
the effectness in the effect are also correlated. This 
correlation is called nirupya-nirupaka-bhava. In the 
Nyaya terminology the causal relation between the staff 
and the pot is expressed as follows : ghatanistha-kaiyata- 


1 See note 20 on Perception. 
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nirupita kdranatd dande ; dandanistha-karanata-niripita 
karyata ghate. 

Delimitant (avacchedaka) 

While treating of the attributes, such as causality 
{kdranatd), effectness [karyata), countercorrelateness 
( pratiyogitd ), probanshood ( hetuta ), probandumhood 
[sadhyatd), and subjecthood {paksatd), the Naiya- 
yika-s specify them by stadng their delimiting attri- 
butes. For example, as we have already seen, there is 
the attribute causality in the staff which is one of the 
causes of the pot. The causality in the staff is delimited 
by the attribute, staffness. Similarly, the effectness in the 
pot is delimited by the attribute, potness. Thus in the 
language of the Naiyayika-s the causal relation 
between the staff and the pot is expressed as follows: 
ghatanistha ghatatvavacchima karyata dandanistha-dandatva- 
vacchinna-kdranatd-nirupitd ; dandanistha dandatvavacchin- 
na kdranatd ghatanistha- ghatatvavacchinna-kdryata-nirupitd. 
Without the concept of these delimitants the causal rela- 
tion would be ambiguous. Because, as there are several 
attributes existing in the staff as well as in the pot, one 
cannot be sure by virtue of which attribute the staff is the 
cause of the pot and the pot is the effect of the staff. A 
staff has earthness ( prthivitva ), Substanceness ( dravyatva ) 
and other attributes, besides staffness. So has the pot. 
But the staff is the cause of the pot by virtue of its having 
staffness and not by virtue of its having other attributes. 

This is so in the case of other delimitants also. For 
instance, in the inference, * The mountain has fire. 
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because of smoke ’, smoke is the probans. Here the 
delimitant of the probanshood existing in the smoke is 
smokeness (dkumatva). That is to say, smoke is the 
probans by virtue of having the attribute smokeness. 

Delimiting relation ( avacchedaka-sambandha ) 

The N aiy ayika-s specify the delimiting relation 
of the attributes, such as causality, to make th'eir state- 
ments unambiguous. The statement, ‘The staff is the 
cause of the pot 5 means ‘ The staff produces the pot 
when the former comes into contact, through the 
relation of conjunction, with the two halves in which 
the pot exists through the relation of inherence Here 
the relation delimiting the causality in the staff is con- 
junction ( samyoga ), and the relation delimiting the 
effectness in the pot is inherence (samavaya). Thus the 
causal relation is completely expressed as follows: 
ghatanistha-samavdyasambandhavacchinna - ghatatvavacchinna - 
karyata-nirupita dandanistha-samyogasambandhavacchinna- 
dandatvavacchinna-karanata. 

Similarly the delimiting relations of other attri- 
butes have also to be distinctly stated. For instance, a 
pot is the countercorrelate ( pratiyogin ) of its nonexistence. 
When we say, ‘ There is no pot on the floor ’, we mean 
that there is the nonexistence of the pot on the floor 
through the relation of conjunction. For, the non- 
existence of the pot on the floor through the relation of 
inherence is always there, since two separate Substances 
cannot be related to each other through inherence. 
Thus the relation delimiting the countercorrelateness in 
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the pot is, in this case, conjunction. Similarly,* the 
delimiting relation of probanshood, probandumhood, 
subjecthood, etc., is also to be understood. 

METAPHYSICAL CONCEPTS 

The effect is different from its material cause 

[arambh a-vdda) 

The Naiyayika-s maintain that the effect is 
totally different from its material cause; they do not 
admit that the pot was latent in its material cause, 
earth, before it became a pot. This theory is opposed 
to the satkdry a-vdda of the Sankhya system. According 
to the Naiy ay ik a-s, the ultimate component of a Sub- 
stance is its prime atom (paramanu ) . Two prime atoms 
produce a dyad; three dyads a triad, and so on. All 
logical and metaphysical theories of the Nyaya system, 
are based on this concept. 

Nyaya Categories (padartha) 

Following the VaiSesik a-s , 1 the Naiyayika-s 
accept seven Categories. They are: Substance, Quality, 
Action, Generality or the Universal, Particularity, 
Inherence and Nonexistence. Everything that finds 
a place in the system comes under one or the other of 
these Categories. 

Substance ( dravya ) 

A Substance is that which is the substrate of a 

l The author of the Vaifefikasutra-s admits only s£k Cate- 
gories, to which his followers added the seventh, nonexistence* 
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Quality or an Action. It is sevenfold: earth (j prthivi), 
water {ap), fire (tejas), air (vqyu), ether (akasa), time 
(kala) , space (dik) , the self (atman) and the mind (manas). 
Of these the first three are perceptible to the external 
senses. The fourth is, according to some, perceptible 
to the sense of touch; according to others only its touch 
is perceptible, the Substance being cognized by in- 
ference. The ultimate constituents of these four Sub- 
stances are their prime atoms, which are eternal. 
Ether, time, space and the self are eternal and 
omnipresent. The self is twofold : the individual self 
(jivatman) and the Supreme Self {Isvara) . The 
former is perceptible to the internal sense, the 
mind, and is manifold; whereas the Supreme Self is 
single. The mind is of atomic magnitude, eternal and 
manifold. 


Quality ( guna ) 

There are twenty-four Qualities. They exist solely 
in Substances, through the relation of inherence. They 
are: (1) colour, (2) taste, (3) smell, (4) touch, (5) 
number, (6) magnitude, (7) separateness, (8) conjunc- 
tion, (9) disjunction, (10) remoteness, (11) nearness, 
(12) knowledge, (13) pleasure, (14) pain, (15) desire, 
(16) aversion, (17) volition, (18) weight, (19) liquidity, 
(20) oiliness, (21) tendency, (22) merit, (23) demerit 
and (24) sound. 

. Liquidity is twofold : natural and conditional. 
Tendency is threefold : velocity, elasticity and impres- 
sion ( bhavana ), 
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The distribution of these Qualities amomg r the 
Substances is shown hereunder: 


Earth 1 toll, 18, 19/21* (14) 

Water 1 , 2,4to 1 1, 18, 19, 3 20, 21* (14) 

Fire 1,4 to 11, 19/21* (11) 

Air 4 to 11, 21* (9) 

Ether 5 to 9, 24 (6) 

Time 5 to 9 (5) 

Space 5 to 9 (5) 

The self (individual) 5 to 9, 12 to 17, 21, 6 22, 23 (14) 
The Self ( Isvara ) 5 to 9, 12, 15, 17 (8) 

The mind 5 to 11, 2 1 4 (8) 


Action ( karman ) 

Any movement is an action. Like Qualities, 
Actions also exist solely in Substances, through the 
relation of inherence. 

Generality or the Universal {sdmanya or jdti) 

Universals exist in Substances, Qualities, and 
Actions through the relation of inherence. Though 
there are several universals, such as potness, cowness, 
manness, etc., each universal is single, existing in all 
individuals of the same class ; there is only one cowness, 
one potness, and so on. Universals existing in percep- 
tible things are perceptible, and in imperceptible things 


1 Conditional liquidity. • Elasticity. 

4 Velocity. 5 Bhavand. 


8 Natural liquidity. 
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are ^imperceptible^ They are apprehended by the 
same senses which apprehend their substrates. 

There is a gradation of universals. In a pot there- 
are potness, earthness and Substanceness. Each one is 
a universal. Here the lowest universal is potness,. 
which exists only in pots. Earthness is a higher uni- 
versal, which exists not only in all pots but also in 
several other things which have earthness. Substance- 
ness is still higher, and exists in all Substances. The- 
highest universal, according to the Naiyayika-s, is 
existence (satta) , which exists in all Substances, Qualities 
and Actions. A lower universal is called apara jati,. 
while a higher one is called para jati. 

All generic attributes are not considered to be 
universals. Only that attribute which is single, eternal 
and inherent in more than one individual can be a 
universal. In conformity with this definition of the 
universal, Udayanacarya has enumerated six con- 
ditions, which prevent an attribute from being a 
universal. These conditions are: 

1 . Existing in only one individual. For example, 
etherness ( akasaiva ) is not a universal, since 
ether is single. 

2. Equality of extension. Because the same thing 
is known under two names, there cannot be 
two different universals. For example, the pbt 
has two names, ghata and kalasa , but there is only 
one universal, either ghatatva or kalasatva ; for 
wherever there is the one, there is the other too. 
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3. Cross-division (samkara). This is explained 
in note 61 on Perception. 

4. Regressus ad infinitum. Potness (ghatatva) is a 
universal. But if it is assumed that potness-ness 
(ghaiatvatva) is another universal existing in pot- 
ness, the process will be unending. So it is assum- 
ed that a universal does not have a universal. 

5. Losing one’s • characteristic. The Category, 
Particularity, is accepted by the Naiy ayika-s 
to differentiate one prime atom from another 
of the same class. This Particularity is self- 
differentiated. If it be assumed that Parti- 
cularityness is a universal, Particularity will 
lose the characteristic of being self-differentiat- 
ed. So Particularityness is not a universal. 

6. Lack of relation. Inherencehood ( samavayatva ) 
and Nonexistenceness [abhavatva) are not uni- 
versal. For, a universal must exist in its 
substrate through the relation of inherence. 
Nothing can exist in Inherence and Non- 
existence through this relation. 

The attributes which are not universals are called 
upadhi-s. 

Particularity (viJesa) 

This is manifold and exists only in eternal Sub- 
stances. The assumption of this Category is mainly 
for differentiating ultimate and eternal prime atQms 
from each other. As noticed above Particularities are 
differentiated by themselves. 
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m Inherence {samavdya) 

This Category is in the form of a relation between 
-two entities that are inseparable ( ayutasiddhayoh samban- 
rfkah). It is through this relation that the whole 
exists in its parts ; Qualities and Actions exist in Sub- 
stances; and universal exist in Substances, Qualities 
and Actions. See text, pp. 20, 22 and note 85 on 
Perception. 


Nonexistence (abhdvd) 

According to the Naiy §.y ika-s, nonexistence 
is not a negative concept, but a positive reality. It 
exists in the substrate of a thing of which the nonexist- 
ence is apprehended. 

Nonexistence is of two kinds : relational nonexistence 
{samsargabhava) and mutual nonexistence (any'onydbhdva ) . 
The latter is also called difference ( bheda ). 

Relational nonexistence is threefold : prior non- 
existence (pragabhava ) , annihilative nonexistence (pra- 
dhvamsdbhdva ) and absolute nonexistence ( atyantabhava ). 

Prior nonexistence is the nonexistence of a thing 
before the thing comes into existence. With regard to 
any effect, the prior nonexistence of it is a cause. 
Otherwise, asks the Naiyayika, why is a thing not 
effected again after once coming into existence, since 
all the other causes continue to be present in the sub- 
strate of the effect ? By assuming prior nonexistence, 
however, the nonproduction of the same thing again 
can be explained, for one of the causes, namely, its 
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prior nonexistence, is not there, having been destroyed 
by the emergence of the thing. 

Prior nonexistence is beginningless, but has an 
end. As soon as a thing comes into existence, its 
prior nonexistence is destroyed. ( Anadih santah praga- 
bhavah .) 

Annihilative nonexistence is produced. Having 
once come into existence it lasts for ever (sadir ananiah. ) 

That nonexistence, which was, is and will be, is 
absolute nonexistence {traikalika-samsargavacchinna-prati- 
yogitakabhavah) . For example, the nonexistence of colour 
in the air is absolute nonexistence. This is the earlier 
view. According to this view, there is no absolute non- 
existence in the substrate of an instance of prior non- 
existence or of annihilative nonexistence. The later 
view is that the absolute nonexistence of everything- 
exists everywhere at all times. For instance, even when 
a pot exists on the floor, there is its nonexistence 
through the relation of inherence, since the pot exists 
on the floor through conjunction. In this way, the 
nonexistence of everything can be shown everywhere 
through some relation or other. So this nonexistence 
is eternal; but when there is a pot on the floor, 
its nonexistence is not apprehended, because there is 
no relation between the nonexistence and the floor at 
the time. See note 104 on Perception. 

The notion * A is not B ’ or ‘ A is different 
from B ’ gives evidence of mutual nonexistence. It r is 
eternal, since the difference between two things always 
exists. 
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. RELATIONSHIP 

In conformity with their strict realism, the Naiy a- 
yika-s admit of several kinds of relationship. The 
assumption of innumerable kinds of indirect relation- 
ship is ridiculed through the well-known saying current 
among the traditional students of Nyaya that any two 
persons are related to each other through the relation 
of svagrahaka-yama-grahyatva, i.e., the same God of 
death who takes one away takes the other away too ! 

Conjunction 

This relation exists only between two Substances. 
It exists in both the conjoined things through the 
relation of inherence. When the parts of two wholes 
are conjoined together, the wholes also become conjoin- 
ed. For example, when there is conjunction between 
a finger and a book, there is conjunction between the 
body and the book also. This kind of conjunction is 
called samyogaja-samyoga. 

Conjunction between two omnipresent Substances 
like time and the self or ether and space ( vibhudvaya - 
samyoga) is not generally accepted. 

Inherence 

As seen above, this relation is a separate Category. 

Temporal attributiveness ( kalika-visesanata ) 

• Though Time is infinite and single, in order to 
explain the notions, ‘this moment’, ‘this week’, ‘this 
month’, etc., the Naiyayika-s accept finite times. 
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which are infinite Time conditioned by the movements 
of the sun. Everything exists in Time through the 
relation of temporal attributiveness. That is why 
Time is said to be the substrate of everything ( sar - 
vadhara). In the notions, ‘Now there is a pot on the 
floor ’, ‘ This month it rains etc., a relation between 
the pot and ‘now’, etc., is presented to the cognition. 
Here the pot, etc., exist in ‘ now ’, etc., through the 
relation of temporal attributiveness, and the substrate 
is finite time (khanda-kala). The temporal relation in 
these instances is direct. 

Temporal attributiveness can also be an indirect 
relation, as for example when two persons are related 
to each other through the relation of svdSrqyakdlasritatva, 
i.e., time which is the substrate of one is the substrate 
of the other also. 

Spatial attributiveness (daisika-visesanata) 

The relation between the nonexistence of a thing 
of which the nonexistence is apprehended, and the 
substrate is spatial attributiyeness. For example, the 
nonexistence of . a pot exists on the floor through this 
relation. 

Selpsameness or identity ( tadatmya ) 

According to the Naiyayika-s, a thing exists in 
itself through this relation. With regard to a Quality 
inherent in a Substance, the Substance is a cause. Here 
the relation that delimits the causality in the Substance 
(kiranatavacchedaka-sambandha) is selfsameness. 
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CoigJECTiVE extensity ( paryapti - sambandha ) 

In order to account for the notions, * One is not 
two’ and ‘One has duality’, the Naiyayika-s 
accept this relation. Numbers, such as ‘ one ’ and 
* two are Qualities and they exist in Substances 
through the relation of inherence. Hence, as duality 
inheres in two things separately, one could say ‘ One 
pot is dual ’, inasmuch as duality exists even in a single 
pot. To avoid such an absurdity, the N aiy ay ika 
accepts a relation through which duality exists collec- 
tively in two things. This relation is paryapti-sam- 
bandha. It explains the notion ‘ One is not two ’, as 
duality does not exist in one thing alone through the 
relation of paryapti. On the other hand, the notion 
‘ One has duality ’ [eko dvitvavan) is possible, as duality 
does exist even in one thing through the relation of 
inherence. 

Svarupa-sambandha 

Objectness ( visayata ), correlatedness (nirupitatva ) , 
temporal and spatial attributiveness, etc., are called 
svarupa-sambandha-s, as these relations are in the form 
of either of the related things. 

Two types of relations 

The relations mentioned above are of two types. 
Some limit occupancy ( vrtti-niyamaka ), while others do 
ncft (yrttyaniyamaka) . Vrttita or occupancy is that state 
in which one of the related things is the substrate 
and the other is the occupant ( adharddheya-bhava ). 
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Conjunction can be both vrtti-niyamaka and vrttyaniydiyaka. 
While a pot is on the floor, or berries are in a basket, 
the conjunction between the pot and the floor on the 
one hand, and the berries and the basket on the other, 
is vrtti-niyamaka. For here the relation delimits the 
adharadheya-bhava of the two related things; the floor 
and the basket are adhara, the pot and the berries 
are adheya. In such instances the adharadheya-bhava is 
expressed by the locative case-ending: bhiitale ghatah; 
kunde badaram. 

The conjunction between the palms held vertically 
is vrttyaniydmaka; for here there is no adharadheya-bhava, 
and one does not say ‘ hand on hand 5 ( haste hastah), in 
this instance. 

Inherence is a vrtti-niyamaka relation. In expressing 
it, the locative case-ending can be used with one of the 
related. 

Temporal attributiveness is vrtti-niyamaka when it 
is a direct relation. The indirect relation of temporal 
attributiveness is not vrtti-niyamaka, for there is no 
adharadheya-bhava between the two things, though both 
of them abide in time. 

Spatial attributiveness is also a vrtti-niyamaka 
relation. 

Objectness, subjectness, contact in the form of 
cognition , 1 contact in the form of generality , 2 and the 
relation of being the correlator and the correlated are 
not vrtti-niyamaka. » 


1 See text, p. 26. 


2 See text, p. 28. 
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SOME TECHNICAL TERMS 
Pratiyogin, anuyogin 

Of two related things, one is the pratiyogin , while the 
other is the anuyogin . For example, with regard to the 
conjunction between the pot and the floor, the pot is the 
pratiyogin, while the floor is the anuyogin. The pratiyogin 
exists in the anuyogin through the relation of conjunction. 
Thus, although the relation of conjunction exists in 
both the related things, we say ‘ The pot is on the floor ’ 
and not ‘ The floor is in the pot \ 

Just as a relationship involves a pratiyogin, so does 
nonexistence. A thing of which the nonexistence is 
predicated, is the pratiyogin of that nonexistence. The 
pot is the pratiyogin of the nonexistence of the pot, the 
cow is the pratiyogin of the nonexistence of the cow, and 
so on. In this case the substrate of the thing is the 
anuyogin. In the Nyaya language, the nonexistence 
of a pot on the floor is ghata-pratiyogika-bhutalanuyogika- 
abhava. 

Avacchedaka, avacchinna 

That which delimits a thing or an attribute is 
called avacchedaka, while the delimited is avacchinna. 
The pot is delimited by potness and cloth by clothness. 
So potness ( ghatatva ) and clothness ( patatva ) arc 
avacchedaka-s, and the pot and the cloth are avacchinna-s. 
The reason for this assumption is as follows: Seeing a 
pot, nobody doubts whether it is a pot or not, because 
it is known that the thing seen has the characteristic of 
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potness. So the definite knowledge, ‘ This is a pqt’, is 
possible only when the pot is known as delimited by 
potness. (See p. xxiv above). 

Vyapya, vyapaka 

Though these terms are used with slightly differing 
connotations in different contexts, the usual definition 
is that that which has narrower extension is vyapya, 
and that which has wider extension is vyapaka. For 
example, smoke is vyapya, while fire is vyapaka. Fire 
exists without smoke, but not smoke without fire. 
Similarly, an aparajati is vyapya and a para jati is vyapaka. 
In an inference, the probans is vyapya and the pro- 
bandum is vyapaka. 

Ksanika 

A thing which perishes at the third moment of its 
existence is said to be ksanika or momentary ( trtiya - 
ksanavrUi-dhvamsa-pratiyogitvam). 

Murta 

Earth, water, fire, air and the mind are called 
murta-s. These have lower magnitude, 3 * the definition 
being apakrsta-parimdnavattvam. 

Bhuta 

The murta-s exchidingHhe mind and including ether 
are called bhuta-s. 

1 See note 74 on Perception, 
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Vibhu 

Ether, time, space and the self are vibhu (omni- 
present) Substances. Omnipresence is defined as 
sarva-murta-dravya-samyogitvam. 

Visesaguna 

Qualities 1 to 4, 12 to 17, 19, 1 20, 21, 2 22 to 24 
are called vifesa-guna-s or special Qualities. 


SOME PREMISES 

A few premises accepted by the Naiyayika-s 
are given below. Others are discussed in the notes. 

1. Conjunction is only between Substances. 
( Dravyayor eva samyogah.) 

2. No Quality exists in another Quality. (Gune 
guno na.) 

3. A nonmaterial cause exists at the moment 
when an effect comes into being. {Asamuvayi- 
karanasya karyasahabhavena karanatvam .) 

The above has to be accepted although the 
general definition of a cause is * that which 
exists at the moment immediately preceding 
the emergence of the effect’, for otherwise the 
following would not be valid. 

1 Natural liquidity. 

a Bbavana, 
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4. The destruction of a Substance is caused by, the 
destruction of its nonmaterial cause. ( Asama - 
vayikarana-nasad dravya-nasah .) This accounts 
for the destruction of the dyad. For, the 
material cause of a dyad is two prime atoms, 
which are imperishable. So the dyad is held 
to be destroyed by the destruction of the con- 
junction of two atoms. 

5. The special Qualities of the self are not 
nonmaterial causes with regard to any effect. 
{Atmavrtti-visesagunanam kutrapy asamavayikaranat- 
vam nasti.) 

6. Atomic magnitude is never a cause. ( Anupari - 
manam na kasyapi karanam ). Thus, according 
to the Naiyayika-s the magnitude of a 
dyad is caused by the duality existing in the 
two prime atoms which constitute it. The 
acceptance of this premise is necessitated by 
the following one. 

7. A certain magnitude is the cause of a higher 
magnitude, which is - of the same class as its 
cause. ( Parimanasya svasamdnajatiya-svotkrsta-pari- 
mana-janakatvam .) Atomic magnitude belongs 
to the class, atomic magnitudeness, which is 
different from the class, medium magnitude- 
ness, to which the magnitude of the triad 
belongs. The atomic magnitude of the dyad 
is not higher than that of the prime atom afid 
medium magnitude does not belong to the 
class of atomic magnitudeness. So atomic 
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magnitude cannot be the cause of the magni- 
tude of the dyad and the triad . 

8. With regard to a qualified cognition, knowl- 
edge of the qualification is the cause. ( Visista- 
jndnam prati visesana-jndnam kdranam .) Knowl- 
edge of the colour blue is a prerequisite to 
the cognition of a blue pot. 

9. With regard to a cognition which has a qualified 
thing for its object, a knowledge, in which the 
delimitant of the qualificationhood is an ad- 
junct, is the cause. ( Visista-vaisislyajnanam prati 
visesanatdvacchedakaprakdrakam-jndnarn kdranam.) 
For example, in the cognition, ‘ I cognize the 
pot’ ( ghatam ahamjandmi), the cognition is an 
adjunct to the self ‘I s , and is qualified by 
the pot, which is qualified by potness. With 
regard to this cognition, a knowledge in which 
potness is an adjunct, namely, knowledge of 
the pot, is the cause. 

10. If the causal relation is established between 
two things, the same can be held to exist 
between the two classes to which they belong, 
provided nothing contradicts it. ( Tadvisesayoh 
karyakaranabhavah asati bddhake latsamanyayor 
api.) Thus, if the volition of the potter is the 
cause of the pot, which is the effect, it can 
be held that with regard to any effect, the 
volition of the agent is a cause. 

1 1 . When a simple attribute serves the purpose, 
a cumbrous attribute should not be the 
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delimitant of causality. (Sambhavati laghudharme 
gurudharmo na karanatavacchedakah .) With regard 
to any effect, the nonexistence of an impedi- 
ment is a cause. Though this nonexistence 
is absolute nonexistence, the delimitant of 
causality is not absolute nonexistenceness, but 
relational nonexistenceness (samsargabhavatva ) . 
Atyantdbhdvatva is cumbrous, since atyantdbhava 
involves the notion of eternality. So the non- 
existence of an impediment is the cause by 
virtue of the nonexistence being a relational 
nonexistence. 

12. With regard to the perception of conjunction, 
the perception of both the substrates of the 
conjunction is the cause. ( Samyoga-pratyaksam 
pratiyavadasraya-pratyaksam kdranam) . So, though 
a pot and ether are conjoined, their con- 
junction is not perceptible, since ether is 
imperceptible. 

13. A cognition of anything other than universal 
and unanalysable attributes ( akhandopadhi ) 
must have an attribute as its adjunct. 

( Jdtyakhandopddhyatirikta-paddrthajndnasya kimcid- 
dharma-prakdrakatvam .) In the cognition of a 
pot, potness is an adjunct. The cognition of 
potness, however, is possible even without 
featuring an adjunct. 

14. The sense-organ which apprehends an indivi- 
dual apprehends the universal existing in that 
individual and the nonexistence of the same. 
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{Yena indriyena yd vyaktir grhyate tenaiva indriyena 
tannisthd jatih tadabhdvas ca grhyate.) Thus, the 
pot, potness and the nonexistence of the pot 
are apprehended through the eye. 

.5. If a doubt about something or a definite 
knowledge of the absence of that thing ob- 
structs something else, a definite knowledge 
of the former thing is the cause of the latter 
thing. ( Yatsamsaya-vyatirekaniscayau yadutpatti- 
pratibandhakau tannikayas taddhetup.') For ex- 
ample, a doubt regarding pervasion or a 
definite knowledge of the absence of pervasion 
obstructs inferential knowledge; so a definite 
knowledge of pervasion is- the cause of in- 
ferential knowledge. 

.6. The knowledge that one thing possesses another 
thing, is obstructed by the knowledge that 
the former thing is pervaded by the absence 
of the latter thing. ( Tadvattabuddhim prati 
tadabhdvavydpyavattdjnanam pratibandhakam .) For 
instance, the knowledge that a lake has water 
which is pervaded by the absence of fire, 
obstructs the knowledge that there is fire in 
the lake. 
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L PERCEPTION 


May this treatise, composed in a short form after having 
bowed to the Lord of the Universe, ever sport on the throat 1 
of the long-lived 2 Gopala. 

Maskgala-vada 

At the beginning of a desired undertaking, the disciplined 
ones , 3 wishing the completion of the work, perform mangala . 4 
With regard to this the venerated Acarya 5 says that 
mangala is the cause of the completion [of the undertaking], 
and the destruction 6 of obstacles [in the way to completion] 
is the [intermediary] function ; 7 and that the completion in 
the case of a book, etc., is either the last phoneme 8 or its 
destruction . 9 

Mangala is not the cause of completion; for in spite of 
the mangala the compositions of the author of the Kddambari 10 
and of others are incomplete ; and even without mangala books 
composed by erring heretics , 11 etc., have been completed; 
thus there is both positive and negative deviation of causal- 
ity . 12 But the destruction of obstacles 13 is caused by mangala , 
and through this [destruction] completion [of the work] 
is effected by virtue of the absence of the obstructing 
element . 14 ‘ Obstacleness 5 is the universal established as the 
determinant of that which is destroyed by mangala , and as the 
determinant of that which obstructs completion . 15 The non- 
completion of the Kddambari was due either to obstacles which 
arose after [the performance of] mangala or to the absence of 
empirical causes . 16 Nowhere is there destruction of obstacles 
without mangala . There is, therefore, no positive or negative 
deviation of causality ; 17 thus [holds] the [venerated] author 
of the Mani* ls 
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Pramaaa»vada 

• • 

That which is the efficient instrument 19 of valid cognition 
is pramana . The experience which has reference to a 
substantive possessed of that [attribute] which is an adjunct 
to it [i.e., experience] is valid cognition. 20 This may be 
explained as follows : The cognition ‘ [This is] silver 5 with 
regard to silver is one which has reference to a substantive 
possessed of silverness, which is an ac^unct [to the cognition]. 
[But] the cognition c [This is] silver 5 witlr regard to nacre is 
not so. 21 The cognition which presents the adjunctness in 
silverness as correlated with the substantiveness in silver is 
said to correspond [exactly] to the object (yathartka) ; the 
cognition which presents the adjunctness in silverness as 
correlated with the substantiveness in something that does not 
have silverness is said to be illusory. 22 Substantiveness as 
well as adjunctness is a particular [form] of objectness 
(visayata-visesa) , which is a relation between the cognition and 
[its] object. The existence of the relation of the correlated 
and the correlator between the two objectnesses [i.e., vUesyatd 
and prakarata ] is evidenced by the experience [which takes 
the form], C I cognize this [i.e., the thing before me] as 
silver \ 23 


Pramanya-vada 

This validity [of cognition] is apprehended through the 
primary cognition. 24 This may be explained as follows: 
There is the contact of the eye with the silver. From this 
originates ocular perception in the form ‘ [This is] silver % 
which objectifies miti, matr and meya. Miti [is] cognition; 
mat} [is] the cognizer; 25 meya [is] the object of cognition. Thus 
ocular perception in the form 4 1 see silver 5 objectifies .the 
following: the state of ‘having silverness 5 in the silver; the 
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cognition’s [relation of] substantiveness with the silver; [the 
cognition’s relation of] adjunctness with silverness; the rela- 
tionship of the correlated and the correlator between the 
adjunctness and substantiveness; for these are invariably 
cognized along with the cognition of knowledge. Thus [say] 
the Prabhakara-s. 

[The venerated] Mur ari M i s r a 26 [says] that apper- 
ception which arises after ocular perception and takes the 
form, * I see silver ’, apprehends the validity [of the cogni- 
tion] according to the [above-] mentioned procedure . 27 

First arises the ocular perception, c [This is] silver’; then 
originates in the self ( atman ), through a certain [relation of] 
attributiveness (viJesanata), the cognizedness 28 which has 
silverness as adjunct and is inherent 29 in silver; after this 
occurs the perception of the cognizedness in the form * I have 
the cognizedness which has silverness as [its] adjunct and is 
inherent in silver ’ ; then arises the recollection of the pervasion 
in a general way, such as, c He who has the cognizedness 
which has something for [its] adjunct and is inherent in some- 
thing , has the cognition in which that thing is an adjunct and 
that thing is a substantive’; subsequently [there arises] the 
inferential knowledge c I have the cognition in which silver- 
ness is the adjunct and silver the substantive’. Thus [say] 
the Bhatta-s, who uphold the transcendency of cognition . 30 

According to the three [foregoing] views, the apprehen- 
sion of validity is intrinsic. Intrinsic apprehension [of 
validity] means apprehension by the entire means which 
causes the apprehension of cognition but does not cause the 
apprehension of its [i.e., of the cognition] non-validity. 

• Here the Naiyayika-s [say]: Validity is not appre- 
hended by everything that causes the apprehension of its locus 
[i.e., cognition]; even after the cognition is apprehended 
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doubt* arises as to its validity. This may be explained as 
follows: First [arises] the ocular perception, * [This is] silver’; 
then Apperception of the same; then a recollection of the 
alternatives of validity and non- validity; then originates 
doubt as to whether the cognition of silver is a valid cognition 
or not. This cannot be explained according to the theory of 
intrinsic validity, because the validity of the cognition in 
question has been determined by apperception at the [very] 
beginning. If there be no apperception [then] there could 
not be the cognition of that with regard to [the validity of] 
which doubt arises .* 1 Therefore it is maintained that the 
means of apperception which causes the apprehension of 
cognition is not capable of apprehending [its] validity; hence 
[there is] no intrinsicality. But the apprehension of validity 
is through inference. This may be explained as follows: 
When [through the inference], ‘ The cognition in which silver- 
ness is the adjunct does not have a substantive in which 
silverness is absent, because it [i.e., the cognition] 'does not 
originate volition 88 with regard to non-silver ’, it is established 
that the cognition does not have a substantive which lacks 
silverness, through [another] inference, * This [cognition] is 
one in which silverness is the adjunct and silver the substan- 
tive, because while not having a substantive in which 
silverness is absent it has silverness for [its] adjunct’, the fact 
that [the cognition] has the substantive silver as determined 
by the adjunctness in silverness [becomes established] ; and 
[thus] it culminates in the establishment of the validity [of 
the cognition ]. 88 

Further , 84 valid cognition originates extrinsically from 
merit ; 86 riot intrinsically from the entire means of cognition. 
The merit is, with regard to the perception of the whole, 
the repeated contact of the sense-organ with the parts; 
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with*regard to the perception that arises after doubt and mis- 
apprehension , 36 right knowledge of the distinctive features 
[of the object perceived] ; with regard to inferential knowl- 
edge, right subsumptive reflection of the probans ; 37 with 
regard to assimilative knowledge, correct knowledge of the 
meaning of the assimilative proposition; 38 with regard to 
verbal comprehension, right knowledge of intention 39 or 
valid knowledge of congruity ; 40 or in all cases, [it is] knowl- 
edge of the attribute as related to the substantive . 41 

Certain theorists [among the Naiyayika-s] hold 
that merit does not cause valid knowledge, since the state of 
being valid knowledge cannot be a determinant of effectness . 42 

Anyathakhyati-vada 

Now, as there is no such cognition as illusion, presenting 
an adjunct that has a different substrate [i.e., other than 
the substantive ], 43 what is meant to be excluded by the 
adjectival clause ‘ possessed of that [attribute] ’ in the defini- 
tion of valid cognition? [The argument] — ‘If the silverness- 
adjunct-cognition having reference to [the substantive] nacre 
were not recognized, there would be no possibility of that 
sort of volition [which presents silverness as the adjunct with 
reference to the substantive nacre], because what originates 
the volition is a cognition which has common features with it 
[i.e., the volition] ’ 44 — is also incorrect. For, what causes 
the volition is the non-apprehension of the difference [from 
the thing lying in front] of the desired [object] 45 presented 
[to the cognition] 46 independently . 47 This may be explained 
as follows: [In this case] the silverness-adjunct-volitionness 
with reference to [the substantive] nacre, is the determinant 
of that which is caused . 48 The apprehension of the nacre 
with the eye, the independent recollection of the silver, the 
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absence of apprehension in the form ‘This is not silver’ - 
of the difference [between the thing in front and the silver] — 
all these three [jointly] are the cause . 49 Thus when [cases 
of] unsuccessful volition can be accounted for by the above- 
mentioned three [causes], why postulate a cognition of one 
tiling as another? With regard to successful volition , 80 
however, due to the principle of [logical] economy, a 
qualified cognition alone is the cause . 61 There is not, there- 
fore, total elimination of the qualified cognition . 52 Thus 
[argue] the Prabhakara-s. 

T his is not correct; for, as a general rule, with regard 
to silverness-adjunct-volition through the relation of sub- 
stantiveness, silverness-adjunct cognition through [the relation 
of] substantiveness is the cause; thus the cognition of one 
thing as another is established. There is no reason for 
positing a difference in causality with regard to successful and 
unsuccessful volitions . 53 Moreover , 64 by apperception [in the 
form] ‘I cognize the thing in front as silver’ itself, the 
cognition of one thing as another is established . 55 Other- 
wise, if [it is contended that] nothing can be established 
by apperception, even valid cognition cannot be established. 

Sannikarsa-vada 

The efficient instrument of valid cognition is fourfold: 
Perception, Inference, Comparison and Verbal Testimony. 

The efficient instrument of immediate apprehension 56 
is Perception. ‘ Immediate-apprehensionness ’ is the universal 
established by the apperception ‘ I apprehend immediately’. 
The senses which are the instruments of immediate appre- 
hension are six in number: the sense of smell, the sense of 
taste, the sense of sight, the sense of touch, the sense of 
hearing and the mind ( manas ). 
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In bringing about immediate apprehension the senses 
have nine [varieties of] contacts [with their objects]: con- 
junction, inherence in the conjoined, inherence in what is 
inherent in the conjoined, inherence, inherence in the in- 
herent, attributiveness, [contact] in the form of cognition, 
[contact] in the form of generality and [contact] originating 
from yogic power. Of these, six are causes of normal im- 
mediate apprehension and three of supernormal immediate 
apprehension. 

Apprehension of Substance is through [the contact of] 
conjunction. Ocular perception of Earth, Water and Fire 
[takes place] through the conjunction of the sense of sight 
[with them] ; tactual perception of the same [Substances] is 
through the conjunction of the sense of touch; mental per- 
ception of the individual self is through the conjunction of 
the mind [with the self .] 57 

With regard to the ocular perception which exists through 
[the relation of] inherence in some person and through [the 
relation of] normal objectness in a Substance, the conjunc- 
tion of the ocular sense of that person with the Substance 
through [the relation of] inherence is the cause. 

With regard to a caused 58 immediate apprehension of 
a Substance through [the relation of] normal objectness, 
medium dimension and manifested colour are causes through 
[the relation of] inherence . 59 So, there is no immediate ap- 
prehension of the prime atom, or of Air, Ether, etc . 60 

Manifestedness is the absence of nonmanifestedness . 61 
Nonmanifestedness comprises six universals pervaded by 
whiteness, etc . 82 Or [it can be said that] there is only one 
universal of nonmanifestedness pervaded by whiteness . 63 

With regard to ocular perception of Substances, the con- 
junction of light 64 is also a cause; otherwise, ocular perception 
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of a Substance In darkness would be possible. With regard 
to tactual perception of Substances, manifested touch is also a 
cause; otherwise, tactual perception of radiance 65 would 
become possible. 

Thus, with regard to ocular perception of a thing other 
than a Substance and inherent in a Substance , 66 [the relation 
of] inherence in what is conjoined with the sense of sight; 
with regard to tactual perception of a thing other than a 
Substance and inherent in a Substance, [the relation of] in- 
herence in what is conjoined with the sense of touch; with 
regard to gustatory perception of a thing possessed of 
existence , 67 inherence in what is conjoined with the sense of taste; 
and with regard to olfactory perception of a thing possessed 
of existence , 68 inherence in what is conjoined with the sense of 
smell — are the causes. This may be explained as follows : 
With regard to Caitra’s ocular perception through the re- 
lation of normal objectness existing in something which is 
inherent in a Substance and is other than a Substance, the 
inherence in a thing which has medium dimension and mani- 
fested colour, and is conjoined with Caitra’s sense of sight 
is the cause through [the relation of] attributiveness . 69 Here 
[the clause] c Caitra’s [sense of sight ] 5 is introduced into the 
determinant of effectness to avoid deviation [of causality], 
since even without inherence in what is conjoined with 
Caitra’s sense of sight, Maitra has ocular perception of 
Qualities, etc. In order to avoid deviation [of causality] in the 
case of ocular perception of a triad , 70 [the clause] ‘ other 
than a substance 5 is introduced into the relation determining 
the effectness, [The clause] c inherent in a substance 5 is 
[introduced] to avoid deviation [of causality] in the case of 
ocular perception of [the universal], qualityness, coloumess, 
etc . 71 [The epithet] ‘normal 5 is [introduced] to avoid deviation 
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{of causality] in a case where a quality is presented to 
the consciousness through contact in the form of cognition . 72 
In order to exclude perception of the dimension, etc., of a 
spirit (pijaca), through contact [of the sense-organ] with a 
thing in contact with the spirit, [the clause] * having mani- 
fested colour in what is conjoined with the sense of sight ’ 
is introduced as a qualification 5 of the cause ’. 73 [The phrase] 

“ medium dimension’ is introduced to exclude perception of 
the qualities of a prime atom 74 through contact of the sense- 
organ with a prime atom. 

In this way, it should be concluded that inherence in 
what is conjoined with the sense of touch is the cause of the 
tactual perception of qualities, etc. Here, in order to exclude 
the tactual perception of the qualities of radiance through 
sense-contact with radiance, [the phrase] ‘ having manifested 
touch ’, and to exclude the tactual perception of the qualities 
of a triad, [the phrase] ‘ having higher magnitude ’ are in- 
troduced 76 as a qualification of ‘ the cause ’. 

In this way, one can oneself understand the causality 
of inherence in what is conjoined with the sense of smell and 
of inherence in what is conjoined with the sense of taste 
with regard to their [respective] effects. 

With regard to olfactory and gustatory perception 
through [the relation of] normal objectness existing in a thing 
possessed of existence, smell and taste are causes [respectively] 
through [the relation of] self-sameness . 76 There is, therefore, 
no possibility of olfactory or gustatory perception of colour, etc. 

In this way, [it is to be held that] touch, taste and smell 
obstruct ocular perception [of themselves] ; and colour, taste 
and smell obstruct tactual perception [of themselves]. Other- 
wise, there would be the possibility of ocular perception of 
touch [quality], etc., and tactual perception of colour, etc. 
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It is also to be concluded that elasticity, weight, etc., 
obstruct any kind of immediate apprehension [of them- 
selves ]. 77 

With regard to Caitra’s auditory perception abiding 
through [the relation of] normal objectness in a thing pos- 
sessed of existence , 78 inherence in Caitra’s auditory organ is 
the cause through [the relation of] attributiveness. The 
auditory organ is the Ether delimited by the ear. That 
sound, with regard to which the state of being the substrate 
[of the Ether] is delimited through the conjunction of 
the ear [with the Ether], is apprehended by the auditory 
sense. With regard to Caitra’s auditory perception through 
[the relation of] objectness abiding, in a thing which is in- 
herent [in something] and is other than what possesses 
•existence™ inherence in what is inherent in Caitra’s auditory 
organ is the cause. Through this are apprehended univer- 
sal such as soundness, Aa-ness , 80 etc., which are inherent 
in sound. 

Samavaya-vada 

Through the inference— c A cognition qualified by 
Qualities, Actions and universals 81 has a qualifying [attribute], 
a qualified [substantive] and k relation [between the two] 
for its content , 82 because it is a qualified cognition, as is the 
qualified cognition c aman having a staff’ ’ 83 — a single relation 
is obtained according to [the principle of logical] economy. 
And this, verily, is inherence; for the assumption of relations 
of self-sameness is cumbrous due to plurality . 84 

The modern [logicians ], 85 however, say that with regard 
to every effect possessed of existence , 86 Substance is the cause 
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through [the relation of] self-sameness ; 87 and, therefore, 
inherence is established as the relation determining that 
effectness . 88 Otherwise , 89 as the produceable existent w 
originates even in the limiting adjunct of Time which is in 
the form of action , 91 through the relation of self-sameness , 92 
there would be deviation [of causality ]. 93 

Abhava-vada 

The perception of the nonexistence of sound [is] through 
[the relation of] attributiveness to the auditory sense ; of the 
nonexistence of foz-ness, etc., in a sound [is] through [the 
relation of] attributiveness to what is inherent in the auditory 
sense; of the nonexistence of a pot, etc., on the floor [is] 
through [the relation of] attributiveness to what is conjoined 
with the sense of sight; of the nonexistence of substanceness, 
etc., in Qualities, etc., [is] through [the relation of] attri- 
butiveness to that which is inherent in what is conjoined with 
the sense of sight; of the nonexistence of existence, etc., in 
universal, etc., [is] through [the relation of] attributiveness 
to what is inherent in that which is inherent in what is 
conjoined with the sense of sight; of the nonexistence of the 
state of being existent in nonexistence [is] through [the 
relation of] attributiveness to what is in contact with the 
sense-organ . 94 

That nonexistence, the countercorrelate of which has 
competent nonperception in a substrate, is competent in that 
[substrate]. The competence of nonperception consists in 
having a countercorrelate [of nonperception] contingent on 
the existence of the [posited] countercorrelate [of the non- 
existence]. The countercorrelate of the nonexistence of a 
pot is the pot; by [assuming] its existence it is possible to 
assume the perception of the pot on the floor ; 96 thus the 
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nonpgrception of the pot on the floor is competent. In this 
way, it is to be understood that the nonexistence of medium 
dimension in the atoms of Earth, etc., the nonexistence of 
colour in the unlimited external Ether, etc., the mutual non- 
existence of a spirit (, ptiaca ) in a pillar, and the difference of 
the pot from the mind, are competent . 96 

The Bhatta-s, however, say that the cognition of non- 
existence called nonapprehension is different [from percep- 
tion] and that it is not originated by the eye and other senses; 
the conformity of the senses [to it] through copresence and 
coabsence comes to an end by apprehending the locus . 97 
This is not correct; for if this were the case, there 
would be [the possibility of] a nonapprehending cognition 
of the nonexistence of blue colour, etc., when the substrate 
is apprehended by the tactual sense . 98 

[If it be contended that] with regard to the cognition 
of the nonexistence of blue colour, etc., the ocular appre- 
hension of the substrate and the absence of the ocular appre- 
hension of the blue colour are causes, even then with regard to 
the nonapprehending cognition of the nonexistence of a pot, 
etc., in certain instances ocular apprehension and in certain 
[other] instances tactual apprehension of the substrate aided by 
the nonapprehension of the pot caused by the respective senses 
will have to be posited as the cause; thus two [different kinds 
of] generic attributes, as the determinants of the effectness of 
such a cause, will have to be assumed with regard to 
nonapprehending cognition . 99 Therefore, with regard to 
a cognition which objectifies the nonexistence of a pot, 
only the assumption of its already accepted 100 visuality, 
ta<!tuality, etc., conforms to [the principle of logical] 
economy . 101 

Also nonexistence is not of the form of [its] substrate ; 102 
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but the seventh category proved by the notion ‘ no ’ ex- 
perienced in several instances . 103 Otherwise, as the substrates, 
the floors, etc., are the same, there would be [the possibility 
of] the notion, ‘ There is no pot ’, even when the pot is there, 
just as when the pot is removed. According to the vieyr 
that nonexistence is a distinct [category], however, since the 
attributiveness of the eternal, absolute nonexistence is in the 
form of corresponding [parts of] Time and, therefore, not 
eternal , 104 the temporal partial extensity 105 of the absolute 
nonexistence of the pot, etc., on the floor, etc., is possible. 

For the same reason, the view that attributiveness also 
is a distinct category like inherence, is rejected . 106 

Pratyaksakarana-vada 

With regard to an external perception abiding in some- 
thing through [the relation of] supernormal adjunctness, the 
cause is a cognition possessing an objectness correlated with 
another objectness and abiding in that thing . 107 To exclude 
the objectness of indeterminate [perception ], 108 the qualifying 
epithet * correlated with another objectness 5 is added to 
‘ objectness ’. With regard to the mental perception abiding 
in something through [the relation of] supernormal adjunct- 
ness, a cognition which has an adjunct and objectifies 
that thing is a separate cause . 109 Hence they say: * That 
which is brought [to the cognition through supernormal 
relation] 110 appears only as an attribute; but in the case of 
mental perception there is no such rule ’. 1U 

The modem [logicians] hold that contact in the form of 
cognition is not a separate cause [of perception] since its 
cailsality can be explained either as that of the cognition of 
the attribute or as that of the cognition in which the 
determinant of the substantiveness is the adjunct . 112 
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With regard to ocular perception through [the relation 
of] supernormal, principal substantiveness 113 correlated with 
the adjunctness in smokeness, etc., ocular perception through 
the relation of having smokeness, etc., which is the adjunct in 
the perception, is the cause. So, when smoke in a particular 
place is apprehended as having smokeness, ocular perception 
[in the form of] ‘smokes’, objectifying all smoke becomes 
possible . 114 In the case of a mental perception, however, the 
cognition, ' [This is] smoke ’, alone is the contact in the form of 
generality; the fact of its being mental is not relevant there . 116 

The modem [logicians] say that the causality of contact 
in the form of generality is no other than the causality of the 
cognition of the attribute . 116 

[Contact] in the form of Yogic power is a certain charac- 
teristic produced by Yoga. This [characteristic] having come 
into contact with Substances, Qualities, etc., through the 
relations of conjunction with its own locus , 117 inherence in 
what is conjoined with its own locus, etc ., 118 causes their per- 
ception. Contemplation is an aid to it. Therefore, [the 
statement] ‘ The sage spoke after contemplating for a 
moment ’ becomes appropriate. 

Savikalpaka-nirvikalpaka-v&da 

Perception is twofold: indeterminate and determinate. 
The indeterminate is the same as alocana. That which has an 
adjunct is determinate . 119 There are two types of adjuncts : 
attributive and indicative . 120 Recognition is also a qualified 
[single] cognition and not [a combination of] two cogni- 
tions ; 121 for [otherwise] the stability of the object of cogni- 
tion would remain unexplained . 122 


THUS ENDS THE CHAPTER ON PERCEPTION 
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II. INFERENCE 

Anumiti-praJkarana 

Now inference is being considered. The knowledge 
originated by the cognition of the presence of the probans in 
the subject as qualified by the pervasion [of the probans and 
the probandum] 1 is inferential knowledge; the efficient in- 
strument 2 of this knowledge is inference. 

The Carvaka-s 3 say that inferential knowledge is 
nothing but perceptional knowledge . 4 That is not so; for 
there is no ground [for holding] that inferencehood which is 
established by apperception [in the form], ‘I infer’, has a 
common substrate with perceptionhood . 5 

Vyapti-prakarana 

Here pervasion is not the absence [of the probans] in a 
substrate in which the probandum is nonexistent ; 8 nor is it the 
absence [of the probans] in a substrate other than that which 
has the probandum ; 7 for [in both these cases] the definition 
would not include an inference in which the probandum has 
only positive pervasion, e.g., ‘ It is nameable, because of 
[its] knowability ’. 8 But pervasion is to be that probans 
which has a common substrate with the probandum, as 
specified by the determinant of being the probandum, which 
[determinant] is not the determinant of the countercorrelate- 
ness of the nonexistence resting in the substrate of the pro- 
bans, which [substrate] is not a substrate of the counter- 
correlate [of the nonexistence ]. 9 

To include [an inference such as] ‘ This has conjunction 
because of substanceness ’, the qualifying epithet * which is 
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not a substrate of the countercorrelate ’ is added to * the sub- 
strate of the probans ’. 10 ‘ Not being the substrate of the 
countercorrelate however, is [to be interpreted as] ‘ not 
being the substrate of that which is specified by the deter- 
minant of the countercorrelateness so [the definition] 
would not include [such inferences as], ‘ It has existence pos- 
sessed of difference from that of Qualities, because it has a 
universal,’ etc . 11 ‘ Being the substrate of the probans ’ is also 
[to be interpreted as] ‘being a substrate specified by the 
determinant of being the probans ’ ; otherwise the definition 
would not include the inference, ‘ It is a substance, because 
it has an existence different from that of Qualities, etc . 12 The 
countercorrelateness is also to be understood as specified by 
that relation which determines the state of being the pro- 
bandum . 13 There is, therefore, no defect in the definition 
even though there is the nonexistence of fire through the 
relation of inherence in that which possesses smoke . 14 Here 
the state of being a determinant is also [to be taken as] 
common to both the complex and the simple. There is, 
therefore, no overapplicability [of the definition] with regard 
to [an inference] where * knowable-smokeness ’, etc., are the 
determinants of the probandum and ‘ fire ’ is the probans . 15 

It is, however, appropriate [to hold] pervasion as being 
[i.e., the existence of the probans] in the same substrate [with 
the probandum] through that [particular] relation and as 
determined by that [particular] form [i.e., attribute], which 
relation and which form [i.e., attribute] do not [jointly] exist 
as determinants [of countercorrelateness] in the entire counter- 
correlateness 19 of the nonexistence which does not exist with 
[its]* countercorrelate in the same substrate but exists in the 
same substrate with the probans . 17 Otherwise, this [defini- 
tion! would not include an inference in which the probandum 
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is a pot, etc., through the relation of temporal attributive- 
ness, and * being infinite time 5 is the probans . 18 In short, no 
nonexistence which abides in the substrate of the probans, 
and the countercorrelateness of which is determined by the 
relation that determines the state of being the probandum, 
exists in a substrate where the countercorrelate is absent 
through the relation which determines its countercorre- 
lateness . 19 


Vyiptigrahopaya-prakarana 

The cognition of the copresence of the probans and the 
probandum and the noncognition of deviation [in their pres- 
ence] cause the apprehension of [their] pervasion . 20 This 
noncognition [of deviation] is, in certain instances, self-evident; 
for example, with regard to [the inferences], ‘ This is other 
than that which is different from a pot, because of its being 
a pot ’, etc., naturally enough, doubt does not arise as to the 
deviation of the probans [from its copresence] with the pro- 
bandum. In certain instances, it [i.e., the noncognition of 
deviation] is caused by reasoning ; 21 for example, in such 
intances as, 4 It has fire, because there is smoke ’, though doubt 
may arise as to the deviation of smoke from its copresence 
with fire, it is removed by the reasoning, 4 If smoke were to 
exist without fire it could not be caused by fire \ 22 Although 
a doubt which is not adventitious is removed by seeing the 
eulogistic passage [in the Veda-s] which speaks of smoke 
being caused by fire , 28 an adventitious doubt 24 can be re- 
moved only by reasoning. 

T arka-prak&ra^a 

Reasoning is the deduction of the pervader by the assump- 
tion of the pervaded . 25 4 The state of reasoning ’ is a certain 
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universal pervaded by [the universal] * being mental \ 26 In 
brief, with regard to reasoning the argumentation known as 
the adventitious assumption of the pervaded and the decisive 
knowledge of the opposite of the deduced are the causes . 27 

UpadM-prakarana 

In certain instances the knowledge of the deviation 
[from copresence] is, however, effected by the knowledge of 
a condition . 28 A condition is that attribute which, while 
pervading the probandum as determined by a certain attri- 
bute, does not pervade the probans as determined by the 
same attribute. In [an inference such as] ‘ It has smoke, 
-because of fire’, wet fuel is the condition; for, while 
pervading the probandum, which is smoke specified by sub- 
stanceness, etc., it does not pervade fire as specified by sub- 
stanceness, etc . 29 In [the inference] ‘ He is dark, because he 
is the son of Mitra ’, [the condition] is ‘ the state of being 
caused by eating spinach which pervades darkness as speci- 
fied by ‘being the son of Mitra’ and does not pervade the 
probans as specified by itself [i.e., * being the son of Mitra ]. 

In [the inference] ‘ Air is perceived, because it is the sub- 
strate of a perceptible quality ’, manifested colour, which 
pervades perceptionhood as determined by external sub- 
stanceness and does not pervade the probans as determined 
by the same [i.e., external substanceness], is the condition . 31 

Because of this [i.e., the condition as defined above ], 32 
with regard to the inference ‘ It has fire, because it has smoke ’, 
* the state of having a fan ’, 33 which pervades the fire de- 
limited by the state of being in the kitchen and does not 
pervade pure [i.e., nondelimited] smoke, is not a condition; 
because this [condition] also pervades the smoke which is 
delimited by the state of being in the kitchen. 
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The deviation of this condition being apprehended with 
regard to the probans indicates the deviation of the pro- 
bandum [from its coexistence with the probans ]; 84 then 
the apprehension of the pervasion is obstructed. 

Some [say] that the absence of the condition, when 
apprehended as abiding in the subject, proves to be a defect 
of the type ‘ fallacy of counterbalanced reason ’, 35 by obtruding 
the absence of the probandum . 36 

Pakgata-praharaga 

Subjectness [i.e., the state of being the subject in an 
inference] is the absence of certainty accompanied by the 
absence of any desire to infer . 37 * Certainty ’ means posi- 
tive knowledge that the subject is possessed of the probandum. 

‘ Desire to infer 5 means the desire for inferential knowledge 
involving that subject and that probandum [which are 
desired]. Some [say] that subjectness becomes different 
through difference in the sign [i.e., the probans] too . 38 

Parammria-pralkaras^a 

Here the MImamsaka-s [hold that] with regard to the 
inference of fire through the sign [i.e., the probans], 
smoke, the cause is the knowledge of the presence [of the 
probans] in the subject, in which [knowledge] the deter- 
minant of being pervaded, while it [i.e., the pervaded] is being 
actually apprehended, is the adjunct; and such a causality is 
common to both the cognitions ‘ Smoke is pervaded by fire 
[and] ‘ The mountain has smoke ’.** 

The Naiyayika-s [say that] the knowledge of the pres- 
ence in the subject of that which is possessed of the state of 
being pervaded is the cause, because [such an assumption 
conforms to the principle] of [logical] economy . 40 
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Certain theorists [among the Naiyayika-s say that] 
knowledge of pervasiveness alone is the cause, and not 
[knowledge] of pervasion, 41 because it is cumbrous to assume 
a cause which involves c existence in a common substrate \ 42 
The venerated Acarya says that in inferential knowl- 
edge, the probans brought forward by the consideration also 
presents itself to the consciousness . 43 The venerated author 
of the Mani y [holds that] it [i.e., the probans] does not pre- 
sent itself to the consciousness as it is contrary to experience 
and as there is no proof [for entertaining such a view ]. 44 


Kevalanvayi-prakarana 

This Inference is of three kinds : the exclusively affirma- 
tive, the exclusively negative and the affirmative-negative. 

The exclusively affirmative is [that inference] the pro- 
bandum of which is never a countercorrelate of [any] absolute 
nonexistence; for example, [the inference] c It possesses the 
nonexistence of Ether, because it is knowable The absolute 
nonexistence of the nonexistence of Ether is not the same as 
the countercorrelate [i.e., Ether]. If it is held to be so, then 
it should be stated that the exclusively affirmative is that 
[inference] which possesses a probandum which is not a 
countercorrelate of the absolute nonexistence that does not 
coexist in the same substrate with a countercorrelate having 
occupancy . 45 

The Mimamsaka>s, however, say that there is no infer- 
ence in which the probandum is never a countercorrelate of 
nonexistence. For, when there is the apprehension that the 
probandum is not a countercorrelate of nonexistence, there 
could not be an apprehension of the pervasion, which is c non- 
existence [of the probans] where there is the nonexistence of 
the probandum 5 ; and so there would be no ground for making 
the inference. 
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KevalavyatireM^prakaraMa 

The exclusively negative [inference] is said to be that in 
which, although the coexistence of the probandum and the 
probans is not apprehended, inferential knowledge arises by 
apprehending the pervasiveness of the absence of the probans 
with regard to the absence of the probandum. This may be 
explained as follows : When the pervasiveness of the absence 
of earthness with regard to water, etc ., 46 is apprehended, 
there arises the consideration, c Earth possesses earthness, 
which is the countercorrelate of the nonexistence of earthness 
which [nonexistence] pervades water, etc . 5 From this origi- 
nates the inferential knowledge c There is nonidentity of water, 
etc., with the Earth ’, the probandum of which [inference] is 
not previously ascertained . 47 This [inferential knowledge] 
has the probandum as its substantive only and not as its 
attribute, because there was no previous ascertainment of the 
attribute . 48 


Anvayavyatireki-pra&arama 

That [inference] in which the probandum is inferred in 
the subject after apprehending the pervasion of the probans 
[both] positively and negatively, is said to be the affirmative- 
negative. This may be explained as follows : After apprehend- 
ing that smoke is the countercorrelate of the absence of smoke 
which [absence] pervades the absence of fire 49 and that it 
exists in the same substrate along with fire, which is not a 
countercorrelate of the nonexistence that exists in the same 
substrate in which smoke exists , 60 fire in the mountain is infer- 
red! This inferential knowledge has the probandum as its 
attribute, because the probandum [here] is an already 
ascertained one . 51 
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^ Arthapatti-prakarana 

Presumption is also only inference of the exclusively 
negative type. It is not a separate means [of valid knowledge], 
for there is no proof for holding it to be so . 52 

Nyaya-prakarana 

Inferential knowledge is of two kinds : that which is for 
one’s own sake, and that which is for others . 53 With regard 
to the inference which is for others, the consideration origi- 
nating from a syllogism is the cause. 

The Syllogism is an assemblage of the five [components], 
Proposition, etc., in the appropriate order . 54 Its components 
are: Proposition, Reason, Example, Application and 
Conclusion. 

The Proposition is that sentence which, while included in 
the syllogism, originates the knowledge of the sentence-mean- 
ing that objectifies not less and not more than the inferential 
knowledge in question. Or, the Proposition is that component 
[of the syllogism] which is other than the Reason and includes, 
a word having expectancy for [a word in] the ablative case 
occurring in another component. Every Proposition, while 
being different from the component. Reason, includes a word 
expressing the probandum and having expectancy for [a word 
in] the ablative case which occurs in the [component], 
Reason. To exclude the component Reason [from being the 
proposition] in ‘ The pot is caused by the staff, because it 
[i.e., the pot] conforms to [the causality of] the staff in positive 
and negative modes ’, [the phrase] * other than the Reason ’ is 
introduced . 55 [The phrase] ‘ component of the syllogism ’ is 
[introduced] to exclude any unrelated expression [not intend- 
ed to be a syllogistic expression]. 
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The Reason is that component of the syllogism which 
includes a word having expectancy for a word included in the 
Proposition . 56 

The Example is that component of the syllogism which 
immediately follows the component, Reason. 

The Application is that component of the syllogism which 
makes it known that the subject in question is characterized 
by that 87 which possesses pervasion with the probandum in 
question. 

The Conclusion is that component of the syllogism 
which, while including a word having expectancy for a word 
included in the Application, is other than the Application. 

The body of the syllogism is: The mountain has fire; 
because of smoke; whatever has smoke has fire, like the 
kitchen; this has smoke, which is pervaded by fire; therefore, 
[this] has fire. 

Only the Example and the Application [which take the 
forms] * whatever has smoke, has fire ’ and * the mountain has 
smoke’, respectively, are the components of the syllogism, 
and the others are not — so say the Buddhists . 58 

The Prabhakara-s [hold that] only the Proposition, the 
Reason and the Example [which take the forms] ' The moun- 
tain has fire ’, ‘ because of smoke ’ and * whatever has smoke, 
has fire ’, respectively, are the components of the syllogism . 59 

The ancients [say that] in the Example there should be 
repetition ofj yat-iabda, 'yah, yah ’ 60 but not of tat-Saoda [ja/z ]. 61 
The venerated author of the Mani [says that] there should not 
be repetition even of yat-Sabda . 62 

It is also said [by some] that the form of the Application 
is merely * This is also so ’. 63 
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Hetvabkasa«prakara^a 

■% 

The defect of the probans is a qualified attribute 64 
which is the object of a cognition that obstructs either the 
inferential knowledge or the consideration that originates 
it [i.e., inferential knowle dge ] ; 65 that which has this, 
[defect] is a defective probans [hetvdbhasa ]. 66 

It 67 is of five kinds: the Inconsistent, the Contradictory* 
the Counterbalanced, the Unfounded and the Stultified. 

Of these, the Inconsistent is that [probans] which has 
the defect, which, while being the object of the apprehension 
that obstructs the apprehension of the pervasion, is not con- 
tradictory to the apprehension of the probans, the pro- 
bandum, etc . 68 

It is of three kinds: the Common, the Uncommon and 
the Inconclusive. 

Of these, the state of being the Common is the defect 
which prevents the apprehension of the pervasiveness of the 
probandum with regard to the probans; that which has 
this [defect] is the Common . 69 For example, in [the inference] 
* It has smoke, because of fire ’, it [i.e., the defect or the 
defective probans] is either the presence of fire where the pro- 
bandum does not exist , 70 or the fire [itself] which exists where 
there is no smoke . 71 

The defect which prevents the apprehension of the co- 
existence of the probans and the probandum in the same 
substrate is the state of being the Uncommon; 72 that which 
has this [defect] is the Uncommon. For example, in such 
[inferences] as * Sound is eternal, because of soundness, or 
because of Ether the probans which does not coexist in the 
same substrate with the probandum [is the Uncommon ]. 73 
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The defect which prevents the apprehension of negative 
pervasion is the state of being the Inconclusive ; that which 
has this [defect] is the Inconclusive. For example, in 
[the inference] c Everything is knowable, because of name- 
ability the probans as qualified by such [attributes] as the 
state of having a probandum which is not a countercorrelate 
of any absolute nonexistence [is the Inconclusive] , 74 

The probans in question , 76 if it be either a countercorre- 
late of the nonexistence which is pervasive of the probandum , 76 
or is pervaded by the nonexistence of the probandum , 77 and 
abides in the subject , 78 is called the Contradictory. For ex- 
ample, in [the proposition] ‘ Sound is eternal, because of 
soundness ’, 79 the very probans in the present inference, sound- 
ness, which is pervaded by the absence of eternality and 
abides in the sound [is the Contradictory ]. 80 

If such [a probans] is different from the probans in ques- 
tion, then it is [called] the Counterbalanced. For example, 
when it is stated that * Sound is eternal, because it is a quality 
of Ether alone ’, * the state of being originated ’, which is the 
probans in the counterstatement ‘ Sound is not eternal, 
because it is originated * [is the Counterbalanced ]. 81 

The author of the Ratnakofa 82 [says that] by the Contra- 
dictory and the Counterbalanced, inferential knowledge in the 
form of doubt is produced ; 83 others [say] it is not so . 84 

The defect which is different from the Inconsistent and 
is opposed to [the apprehension of] consideration is the state 
of being the Unfounded ; that which possesses this [defect] is 
the Unfounded. 

This is of three kinds : the Unfounded in respect of the 
locus, the Unfounded in respect of being pervaded and the 
Unfounded in respect of its own existence . 86 

7 
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The Unfounded in respect of the locus is in such [proposi- 
tions] \s ‘ The golden mountain has fire, because of smoke \ 86 
The Unfounded in respect of being pervaded is in such [pro- 
positions] as f It has golden fire, because of golden smoke \ 87 
The Unfounded in respect of its own existence is the probans 
in question in such [inferences] as ‘ The red-hot iron ball has 
fire, because of smoke 9 . 88 

The defect which is different from the Counterbalanced 89 
and the Contradictory 89 and is opposed to the inferential 
knowledge on hand, is Stultification; that which has this 
defect is the Stultified. For example, in [the inferences] c The 
lake has fire, because of smoke , 5 90 and c The pot, [existing] at 
a time when there is prior-nonexistence of smell , 91 has smell, 
because of its being earth , 5 the probans existing in the 
present subject which is devoid of the probandum [is the 
Stultified ]. 92 

l€varanumana-prakarana 

When thus Inference has been considered, by means 
of it, [the existence of] the Supreme Person who created the 
universe is established. This is as follows : By means of the 
inference, c The earth has a creator, because it is an effect 5 , a 
bodiless creator [of the earth] becomes established, as a worldly 
corporeal creator [in this case] is impossible. And He is verily 
Iivara . In this [inference] the subject may . be the earth, the 
dyad , 93 the sprout, etc., having the common attribute of being 
products which cannot be produced by an originated volition, 
Or separately, being the earth, etc . 94 ‘ To have a creator 5 
means c being created by one who has an immediate knowl- 
edge, a desire to do and a volition objectifying the material 
cause [of the thing to be created ] 5 . 96 * To be an effect 5 is 
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* to possess existence while being a countercorrelate of prior- 
nonexistence 5 ; 96 so, there is no deviation [of this definition] 
with regard to annihilative nonexistence . 97 

Such a creator does not have a body; for, if he had [it 
should be clarified] whether he creates all things through 
efforts of the body while it is proximate to the things created 
or even while it is not proximate. In the former case, in 
creating the frog which is inside a rock, there should have 
been a breakage in the rock. In the latter case, why assume 
that he has a body? He might just as well create the world, 
as he creates the frog inside the rock, quite without physical 
effort. 

In such a creator knowledge, desire and volition are not 
born , 98 as he is without a body. For the same reason [because 
they are unborn] they do not perish; because only those 
existents 99 which are born perish. They are not manifold 
either, as there is no proof [for holding so]. [On the contrary] 
it is [logically] simple to hold that God’s knowledge, desire 
and volition are [each of them] single . 100 

Sakti-vada 

The fire, which is subdued by [the proximity of] gems, 
etc ., 101 has no power to burn, because the nonexistence of the 
gem which is an aid [to burning] 102 is absent there. With 
regard to burning, the absence of the gem is a cause. The 
gem is said to be an impediment to burning, as it is the 
countercorrelate of the nonexistence 103 that causes burning. 

It has been said by the Mimamsaka-s that a power 104 
which helps the burning [of fire] is to be accepted [as exist- 
ing] in the fire and that it [the power] is subdued in the 
immediate vicinity of the gem. This is not correct; for it is 
impossible to explain what is meant by the subdual of the 
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power % [to bum]. If the power is [assumed to be] eternal, it 
cannot perish. If it is [assumed] to have origination and de- 
struction, it is but just to assume that the absence of the gem, 
which has necessarily to be held as the cause of the power, is 
the cause of burning [itself ]. 105 

With regard to fire, the grass, the two wooden pieces and 
the gem 106 are separately causes by virtue of their being 
grass, etc. ; and not by possessing a single power [to cause the 
lire] ; for, there is no proof of such a power. The person who 
needs fire deals with the grass after knowing that the grass, 
by virtue of being grass, is competent to produce fire. [Even] 
if grass is accepted as the cause of fire, there will not be 
deviation of causality with regard to the fire caused by pieces 
of wood; for, it is accepted that the fire [caused by grass] 
possesses a certain universal determining the state of being 
produced by the grass . 107 

By the sprinkling of water, etc., on grain, etc., an unseen 
[merit] is produced, which inheres in the sacrificer and not 
in the grain, etc. ; 108 for, if a divergence in this [merit] due to 
the divergence in the grain is accepted, a multiplicity of 
powers would have to be posited . 109 If [on the other hand], 
a single power is accepted in all the grains [together], it will be 
destroyed by the destruction of any one of the grains and so 
will not exist until the dehusking is over . 110 In the case of an 
ordeal, the unseen [merit or demerit] alone, inherent in the 
person subjected to the test, is the cause of the lowering of 
the [pan of the] balance . 111 In the case of the citron tree 
also, [the seeds of] which are bedewed with lac-dye, there is 
no [inherent] power which causes the offshoot of red flowers, 
but* owing to the baking caused by the heat of the sun’s rays 
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a chapge of colour occurs in the parts of the citron which 
[materially] give rise to the flowers . 112 The difference in 
species between scorpions born of cow-dung and of 
scorpions , 113 and between the Embelia Ribes growing out of ex- 
cremental substances and out of seeds of the Embelia Ribes is 
proved by experience. 

Karanata-vada 

The power that makes it possible for the effect to be 
occasional is also only causality 114 This [causality] is ‘ being 
the invariable antecedent while not being established as other 
than indispensable ’. 115 c To be the invariable antecedent 5 
means to have an attribute which is not a delimitant of the 
countercorrelateness of a nonexistence present in the sub- 
strate of the effect at the moment immediately preceding the 
effect . 116 And since substanceness can also be such an attri- 
bute, the donkey could also be said to be the cause of the pot 
by virtue of having substanceness . 117 To. avoid such [absurd- 
des] the clause c while, etc.’ is introduced. In truth, it is 
to be mentioned that the attribute which is not a determinant 
of the countercorrelateness should be different from those 
attributes which form the state of being other than indis- 
pensable . 118 

Mokfa-vada 

The ultimate purpose of this branch of knowledge is 
liberation. And that is the final annihilation of sorrows. c To 
be final 5 means not to be simultaneous with a sorrow which 
exists in its [i.e., of the annihilation] own substrate . 119 Such 
an annihilation of sorrows is caused by knowledge of reality, 
for* there exists the revealed text 120 which makes it known 
that knowledge of reality is the cause of liberation. Such is 
the traditional view . 121 
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£ i r o m a 9 i, ias however, says : Annihilation of sorrow 
is effected by the apperception of sorrow; 128 here knowledge 
of reality is not the cause. Even the revealed text does not 
teach that knowledge of reality, which is not indispensable 
[in the causality], 124 is the cause of liberation; for [such a 
teaching] is contradictory [to reason]. On the other hand, 
liberation is the final annihilation of the demerits or the 
annihilation of the totality of the unseen [i.e., merits and 
demerits]. 126 Those demerits which have not produced their 
results 126 are destroyed by the knowledge of reality. The 
words of the Lord, * The fire of knowledge reduces all actions 
into ashes, O! Arjuna!’, 127 are also a proof of this. [The 
statement that] c Actions do not decay without being experi- 
enced ’ 128 is to be understood as concerning the unseen, 
which has begun to operate. 129 Therefore, [it is to be main- 
tained that] demerits which have not yet begun to operate decay 
through knowledge of reality, and those which have already 
begun to operate decay by the experiencing [of their results]. 
No demerit is produced by actions which lead to the experi- 
ence [of their results] ; 130 because there are no impressions of 
false knowledge [left in the mind] which are the cause of the 
unseen. So it is implied that there has to be final liberation. 
Knowledge of reality, on the other hand, is the cause only of 
that annihilation of demerits which occurs immediately after 
the knowledge of reality. With regard to the destruction of 
a particular unseen which has begun to operate, however, 
every such operation is an impediment [to the destruction of 
the unseen] ; so they are not destroyed at that time itself. In 
such an instance, as there cannot be destruction of demerit 
without knowledge of reality, knowledge of reality is not a 
superfluity there. 
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Certain theorists [hold that] liberation is the removal 
of the* causal body . 131 Others [maintain that] manifes- 
tation of eternal bliss 132 or disappearance of nescience 133 is 
liberation. 


thus ends the chapter on inference 
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III. COMPARISON 


Now Comparison is being considered. Comparison is 
the efficient instrument of assimilative knowledge. Assim- 
ilative knowledgeness is a universal established by the 
apperception ‘ I compare ’. 1 Here the efficient instrument 
[of the assimilative knowledge] is the perception 2 of a thing 
possessing similarity, which [i.e., perception] is [in the form] 
‘This is similar to a cow’. The recollection of the meaning 
of the assimilative proposition, which is originated by that 
[i.e., perception] 3 and is in the form, * That which is similar 
to a cow is to be denoted by the word gayal ’ is the operation. 4 
Assimilative knowledge [in the form] * This 6 is to be denoted 
by the word gayal ’, is the result. 

Thus, in certain cases, an assimilative knowledge, of 
which the efficient instrument is the perception of a thing 
possessing dissimilarity [to some other thing], is also to be 
observed. For example, after knowing the meaning of the 
assimilative proposition ‘ That which is dissimilar to what is 
existent is to be stated by the word nan 6 [‘ no ’]’, there arises 
the perception of the nonexistence of the pot, etc., possessing 
dissimilarity [to what is existent], in the form ‘ This is dis- 
similar to what is existent’; then the recollection of the 
meaning of the assimilative proposition; after this the assim- 
ilative knowledge ‘ This nonexistence [of the pot, etc.,] is 
to be stated by the word nan [‘ no ’]’. 

In this way, there is also the assimilative knowledge that 
arisfis on finding an attribute which is other than similarity and 
dissimilarity. For example, having heard the assimilative 
proposition uttered by the North Indians, ‘ Fie upon the camel 
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with ilj very long neck and very uneven back, eating hard 
thorns, accursed among all animals! South Indians, who 
see an animal with a very long neck, recollect the meaning 
of the assimilative proposition, c The animal with a very long 
neck, etc., is to be denoted by the word “ camel” 5 , and 
derive the assimilative knowledge, c This animal is to be 
denoted by the word “ camel 55 .’ 

In this way, an attribute other than nameability can also 
be an object of assimilative knowledge. [For example,] after 
apprehending through perception that a medicinal plant is 
hot [to taste] and recollecting the meaning of the assimilative 
proposition of the medical man, c The medicinal plant which 
is hot [to taste] cures fever one derives the assimilative 
knowledge, * This medicinal plant cures fever \ This, in 
short, is [the instrument of Comparison]. 


THUS ENDS THE CHAPTER ON COMPARISON 
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IV. VERBAL TESTIMONY 


Now verbal testimony is being considered. Verbal 
testimony is the efficient instrument of verbal knowledge. 
Verbal-knowledgeness is a certain universal proved by the 
experience, c I hear [i.e., comprehend] the meaning of the 
sentence \ The root sru [to hear] has denotative power with 
regard to verbal comprehension also just as with regard to 
what is heard. 

§abdaprano&nya-vada 

Here the followers of S u g a t a [say] 1 : Verbal testimony is 
not a means of valid knowledge ; but the nonapprehension of 
the nonconnection of the word-meanings presented [to the 
consciousness] by the words or the mental image [produced 
by words ] 2 causes volition [on the part of the hearer]. This is 
not correct; because with regard to doubt-free volition a 
definite knowledge, in which the desired [thing] lying in front 
is the substantive, can alone be maintained as the cause , 3 
[and hence] it becomes necessary [to hold] that it [i.e., definite 
knowledge] originates from the words [uttered ]. 4 

The Vai£esika-s [say] that verbal-knowledgeness is 
pervaded by inferenceness . 5 This is incorrect; for there is no 
proof [for holding so ]. 6 

The Mimamsaka-s [bold] that only the revealed text 
is an instrument of valid knowledge; human compositions such 
as mjti are not instruments of valid knowledge, being [merely] 
corroborative; for they make [us] apprehend what has already 
been apprehended . 7 This also is not correct; for, through the 
same means which is fixed [as causing verbal comprehension] 
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in the % revealed text, human speech can also produce verbal 
comprehension of what has not been [previously] appre- 
hended . 8 


Y ogyata- vada 

Competency, expectancy, contiguity and intention are 
aids to this verbal testimony in producing verbal comprehen- 
sion. 

Here some [say] that competency is the noncontradiction 
of the mutual relationship between the two word-meanings 
that are* correlatives in the syntax . 9 The modern [logicians 
say] that the relationship of one word-meaning with another 
word-meaning is itself competency and that knowledge of 
it, including doubt , 10 is the cause [of verbal comprehension]. 

Ikankfa-vada 

Expectancy is [that which exists between two words, 
when] one word is the countercorrelate of an absence 
which causes the noncognition of the syntactical connection 
while that noncognition is caused by the absence of the other 
word [also]. For, the traditional view is that the noncogni- 
tion of the syntactical connection such as 4 the state of being 
the object belongs to the pot 5 is caused by the absence of 
[either] the word ghata , or the word am; 11 so in [the expres- 
sion] c ghatam\ the expectancy is between the stem and the 
suffix. The modern [logicians] say that the due order of the 
two words, one preceding and the other following, is in 
reality expectancy . 12 

• Asatti-vada 

Contiguity is the presentation [i.e., remembrance] of the 
correlatives of the syntax conjointly caused by words. The 
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Prabhakara-s, however, say that the presentation of word- 
meanings, even if it is not caused by words, constitutes con- 
tiguity. Others [maintain] that this theory of c supplying the 
meaning 5 cannot be accepted, since by the expressions, c the 
pot 5 , ‘the state of being the object 5 , etc., apprehension of 
the pot as being the object does not arise; so [it is to be 
maintained that] only the presentation of the word-meaning 
which is caused by the particular word is a constituent of 
verbal comprehension; and therefore, the theory of c sup- 
plying the [elliptical] word 5 alone is the better one . 13 

T atparya-vada 

[With regard to the verbal comprehension arising from 
the expression ghatam ] the knowledge [on the part of the 
hearer] of the intention [of the speaker] that there should 
arise from the word c pot 5 syntactical knowledge as to the pot 
being the object [of the predicate] is also a cause u ; for, no 
verbal comprehension arises when there is certainty as to the 
absence of -intention. If [on the other hand] the absence of 
certainty concerning the intention [is assumed] to obstruct 
the verbal comprehension, [such an assumption] would be 
cumbrous. This is the traditional view . 16 

It is only thus that [the existence of] Lord Bhava 16 
whose intention is beginningless is established ; [for otherwise,] 
if [it is assumed that] the Vedic passages are devoid of any 
intention [as it is defined above], comprehension of the 
sentence-meanings would not arise out of them. 

Sabdanityata-vada 

To be Veda is c to be [in the form of] sentences which have 
arrangement in such an order that, along with these sentences 
which are arranged in such an order, there coexists the state 
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of not being originated by a created intellect \ 17 For, at the 
beginning of creation it is the Lord Himself who utters the 
first revealed text; then others [utter it].' Since that first 
Veda is not originated by a created intellect, it is fitting [to 
hold] that the Veda of the present day also possesses Veda- 
hood by virtue of having the same order of arrangement as 
the first. It is not to be asked how the Veda can be said to 
have been uttered by the Lord since it is eternal ; 18 for, like 
sounds, phonemes also cannot be proved to be eternal . 19 There 
is [also] no proof [for holding] that the notion of origination 
and destruction [of phonemes] is an illusion ; 20 for the notion, 
c This is the same [phoneme] ga ’ can be explained by the 
fact that it refers to the same kind [and not the same 
individual], as in the case, c This is the same medicine 

UccMnna-pracchanna~vada 

If it be [contended] 21 that the eternality of the Veda is 
but its uninterrupted tradition and this contradicts the 
assumption of an utterer, [we say] it is not so ; for the loss of 
the revealed passages which were the sources of the moral 
codes and conduct is noticed . 22 It cannot be [argued] that 
those revealed passages are eternal and their existence is to be 
inferred; for ‘ the state of being heard 5 [i.e., the revealed text] 
or ‘ the state of being sound 5 is pervaded by ‘ the state of 
being originated ’, c the state of being manifested etc . 23 

Because of the existence of dissolution also there is the 
loss of revealed passages ; 24 and the [existence of] dissolution 
is proved through the inference, c Dyadness is a determinant of 
the countercorrelateness of the absolute nonexistence abiding 
in Time, because it [i.e., dyadness] is an attribute abiding 
only in caused entities 5 . 25 
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VidM-vada 

* 

The revealed text becomes the source of [religious] con- 
duct by originating the knowledge which produces volition. 
What produces volition is the knowledge that [a thing] is to 
be achieved through one’s volition, that it is a means to what 
is desired, and that it does not entail great harm. The 
[suffix] lift 26 [i.e., the potential mood] has denotative power 
with regard to those [above-mentioned] objects of knowledge 
that produce volition. With regard to a sacrifice, when it is 
apprehended that it originates what is desired, such as heaven, 
does not entail great harm, such as hell or death , 27 
and can be achieved by one’s volition of the present time, 
there [arises] the desire to act in the form, c Let there be the 
sacrifice effected through my volition ’ ; then arises the volition 
towards the sacrifice. Therefore, with regard to the desire for 
the sacrifice, the knowledge that it [i.e., the sacrifice] is pro- 
ductive of heaven coupled with a desire for heaven; with 
regard to the desire for the sacrifice coupled with an aversion 
for hell, the knowledge that it is not productive of hell; and 
with regard to the desire in which the state of being produced 
by volition is the adjunct, the knowledge having such an 
adjunct — are the causes . 28 Thus, the desire to do, originated 
by these [i.e., the threefold knowledge] and aided by the per- 
ception of the material cause 29 originates the volition ; this is 
the conclusion reached by the Naiyayika-s, etc. 

The Prabhakara-s, however, say : The knowledge that 
something has to be done, alone causes volition by originating 
the desire to do in general. With regard to the desire to do, 
however, the knowledge that [the act] is a means to what 
is # desired is not the cause, as there is no proof [for holding 
so]. For, with regard to sacrifice, etc., no desire other than 
the desire to do is accepted, because the doctrine of Guru 80 
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is that the desire for the pleasure derived from rain has the 
rain al?o for its object . 31 Or, with regard to the desire for 
the means in general, let the knowledge that it [i.e., the 
means] is a means to what is desired, or the knowledge that 
it is productive of a [particular kind of] demerit, which 
[knowledge] is the cause of an aversion for the absence of the 
means, or the aversion for the absence of the means itself, be 
the alternative causes. The volition towards the obligatory 
rites which are known not to produce results can therefore be 
properly explained . 32 So the meaning of injunction is [the 
notion] that something has to be done by virtue of having to 
be done. 

The Bhatta-s, on the other hand, say: Volition is of 
two kinds : spontaneous and imposed. Of these, with regard 
to spontaneous volition, the knowledge that it is a means to 
what is desired, etc., are the causes; with regard to imposed 
volition the knowledge of the imposition alone is the cause. 
In worldly life, imposition is in the form of an order from the 
king and so on; but as far as the Veda is concerned, it is a 
particular attribute abiding in [the suffix] lin , and that itself 
is what is denoted by lift , etc . 33 

Apurva-vada 

The Prabhakara-s [say that], by the lin in Vedic 
passages, the unprecedented ( apurva ) is denoted as something 
which has to be achieved by volition 34 Others [argue] 35 that 
when it is made known by the Veda that the action is a 
means to what is desired, the unprecedented is assumed as its 
operation, because the action being destroyed instantaneously 
cannot last until the result is produced. The Vedantin-s 
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[contend that] the operation of the [action of] sacrifice, etc., 
in producing heaven, is but the propitiation of dieties . 36 Certain 
theorists [among the Naiyayika-s say that] the annihi- 
lative nonexistence of the sacrifice is itself the operation of 
the sacrifice [in producing heaven ]. 37 

Jatisakti-vada 

Some 38 [hold that] the universal alone is the denotation 
of the words, ‘ cow ’, etc.; the [knowledge of the] individual 
is obtained either by implication , 39 or by the secondary signi- 
ficatory power ( laksana ), or by its being the object of the 
same knowledge [which conveys the universal ]. 40 Others 
[say that] the cow as syntactically connected with what is to 
be done or syntactically connected with another [thing] is the 
denotation [of the word ‘cow ’]. 41 In reality, the particular 
[cow] possessing cowness through [the relation of] inherence, 
is the denotation of the word, c cow \ 42 The syntax, in any 
case, is not the meaning of words , 43 since it is obtained by the 
force of expectancy, etc. 

Sakti-vada 

Denotative power is but the convention that knowledge 
of that which possesses cowness is originated by the word 
c cow \ It is not a separate category , 44 as there is no proof 
[for holding so]. 

Words possessing denotative power are of three kinds : 
the derivative-conventional, the conventional and the deriva- 
tive. Words [such as] pankaja [that which grows in the mud, 
i.e., the lotus], etc., are derivative-conventional. Here, the 
agent of the [act of] growing in the mud, presented [to the 
consciousness] by derivation, connects itself with the lotus, 
which is the conventional meaning . 45 
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The words dhenu , etc., are conventional; as there is no 
proof [Tor holding] that suffixes belonging to the unadi group 
have any denotative power, only a single qualified deno- 
tative power is accepted with regard to what is determined by 
cowness and is the object of sucking . 46 

The derivative is threefold, differentiated by krtj 7 
taddhita 48 and samdsaA 9 

[The words] pavaka [the purifier, i.e., fire], pdcaka [the 
cook], etc ., 50 end in krt. 

[Words such as] aupagava 51 [the son of Upagu], end in 
taddhita. 


Samasa-vada 

Compounds have a sevenfold division: the avyayibhava, the 
tatpurusa , the karmadharaya. , the dvigu, the bahuvrihi , the dvandva 
and the upapada , 62 

[The words] upakumbha [near the pot], nirmaksika [devoid 
of a fly, i.e., solitude], etc., belong to the avyayibhava type. 
Here, the proximity of the pot, etc., are the meaning [of the 
compound words], since the pot, etc., connect themselves, 
through nonidentity, with ‘ proximity etc., which are the 
meanings of [the words] upa , etc . 63 

[The words] rajapurusa [king’s person], etc., belong to the 
tatpurusa [type]. Here some [say that] owing to the recollec- 
tion of the genitive case-[ending ] 5 54 the relationship of the 
person with the king is understood. Others [say that] the 
word raja is indicative [through secondary signification] of 
either the relationship [of the person] with the king , 56 or the 
person [himself ] who is related to the king . 66 

# [The words] nilotpala , etc., which are composed of two 
words with the same case-ending, are [instances of] karma- 
dharaya. Here, neither word has secondary signification . 57 
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[The words] pahcapuli [a set of five bunches], etc., are 
[instances of] dvigu. 5B [Here] if the [verbal] comprehension 
is c a collection of five bunches ', the word * pula 9 [bunch] 
conveys the [sense of] ‘ collection’ through secondary signifi- 
cation . 59 Otherwise, comprehension of c the bunch undif- 
ferentiated from the number five 5 is [caused] by the [primary] 
denotative power itself. 

[The word] * citragu ’ [a person who has dappled cows] 
is a bahuvrihi. Here the word c go 5 [cow], conveys the mean- 
ing of 1 the owner of the cow ’ through secondary significa- 
tion; «md the word c citra 5 [dappled] connects itself with 
cow, which is a part of it [i.e., the secondary meaning of the 
word cow 5 ]. 60 

[The word] dhavakhadirau [dkava and khadira] 61 is [the 
example for] dvandva. Here others 62 [say that] the word 
‘ khadira 5 implies khadira , etc., as associated with the dkava 9 etc., 
[through secondary signification ]. 63 This is not correct; for 
there is no warrant for [assuming] a secondary signification, 
as the syntactical connection can be understood from the 
words c dhava ’ and c khadira ’ which present their respective 
meanings through their [primary] denotative power . 64 

Dhatusakti»vada 

65 Roots have denotative power with regard to the action 
qualified by the result, or [with regard to] both the result and 
the action. Mandana 66 says that result alone is the meaning 
of roots. This is not correct; for from the word c pdka 9 
[cooking], etc., there arises [verbal] comprehension of the 
action [also]. 
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Akliyata^akti»vada 

The agent and the object are the denotation of verbal 
suffixes* These two qualify the meaning of the roots. By 
[the expression] € Caitra cooks % the notion of an operation in 
which Caitra is the agent and which leads to the softening 
[of the rice], and by [the expression] e Rice is being cooked 
the notion of an operation in which rice is the object, arise — 
so say the Grammarians . 67 

The Mlmamsaka- s [argue that] the bhdvand 68 alone, 
being the operation, is the meaning of verbal suffixes. It [the 
bhavand] alone is important in a sentence . 69 

The Naiyayika-s [hold] : That which is qualified by 
volitionness [i.e., volition] alone is the denotation of verbal 
suffixes; when it [i.e., volition] connects itself [with the other 
word] through [the relationship of] dependence, the verbal 
suffix is said to be * of agency 5 \kartr-lakdra\ y and when 
through [the relationship of] objectness, [it is said to be] ‘ of 
the object 5 [karma-lakara]. [But] in [such expressions as] 

€ the chariot goes 5 , 70 etc., [the suffix ti] conveys the action or 
dependency through secondary signification. 

Thus the four instruments of valid cognition are esta- 
blished. 

Tradition , 71 Inclusion , 72 Nonexistence 73 and Presump- 
tion 74 are not separate instruments of valid cognition, 
because they are included in those [already] mentioned. 

Let these bits of Mani which are firmly held together 
by strings [also, by the qualities] made of properly purified 
gold [also, of fine letters suitable for a composition] adorn the 
ears of Gopala Simha. 

THUS ENDS THE COMPOSITION NAMED MANIKANA 




NOTES 


I. PERCEPTION 

1. A literal translation of the principal clause is: ‘ May this 
treatise be rolling on the neck of Gopala. 5 The treatise is 
metaphorically conceived as a necklace which adorns, and 
confers respect upon, the wearer. The wish is therefore ex- 
pressed that the work may be long remembered and repeated 
by Gopala, for whose sake it is composed. 

2. The word cirdyus though literally meaning ‘ long-lived 5 is 
often used, as it is here, as a term of affection, especially 
towards one who is younger in years. 

3. Siffa is translated here as c disciplined one \ Being a Siffa is 
interpreted as ‘ accepting the authoritativeness of the Veda-s® 

) and ‘ not having any misconceptions 
about the capacity of the means to produce the result* 
) . Sasadhara, however, says 
that a sista is a person who is devoid of demerits 
NSD, p. 18. 

4. An auspicious act, mental or physical, such as an invocation, 
prayer or benediction. The verbal expression of these is 
particularly meant here. 

5. U day ana, the celebrated exponent of Nyaya-vaiSesika 
philosophy who flourished in the tenth century A.D. For 
his view, see NVTP, pp. 24-8; K, pp. 20-6. 

€.• Dhvanua , one of the four kinds of nonexistence accepted by 
the Naiy ayika-s. Having once come into existence, 
dkvamsa can never become nonexistent; to suppose that the 
dhvamsa of an object becomes nonexistent is to admit the 
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absurdity that an object which has been once destroyed 
emerges again. 

7. Vydpara , or operation of the cause. It is defined as ^that 

which is originated by the cause and itself causes that which 
is originated by the cause’ fllct 

For example, the potter’s wheel is one of the causes origi- 
nating the pot; the rotation of the wheel is the operation 
( vydpara :). The rotation is originated by the wheel and also 
itself causes the pot which is originated by the wheel. 

8. When the last phoneme of a composition is uttered or the 
last letter written down, the composition is completed. So, 
the completion of a composition can be defined as its last 
phoneme. 

9* The above-mentioned definition of samapti is, however,, 
defective; for, according to the Nyaya theory, the phoneme,, 
which is sab da, has only two moments of existence. If comple- 
tion {samapti) is held to be the last phoneme, it would remain, 
in existence only for two moments. This cannot be correct. 
Even two moments after the utterance of the last phoneme, 
the composition is complete; hence the second definition. 
According to this definition, as dhvamsa is never destroyed, 
completion can safely be said to be everlasting. For other 
definitions of samapti see Mathur anatha on TC, 
pp. 23-4. 

10. The famous prose romance of Banabhatta (seventh 
century) was not completed by the author despite several 
invocatory verses at the beginning. His son completed it 
later on. 

11. Very often Buddhists and others who do not accept the 

authoritativeness of the Veda-s are referred to by the word. 
nastika . r 

12. Anvaya-vyabhicdra and vyatireka-vyabhicara . In the former the 
cause is and the effect, is not; in the latter there is the' 
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j ffect even without the admitted cause. A knowledge of these 
obstructs the apprehension of causality. 

Here, ‘obstacle 3 means a kind of demerit {papa) abiding in 
the self. See Rucidatta on K, p. 26 and Prabhd on 
M,p. 11. 

14. Sainsargabhdva comprises all the three types of nonexistence 
other than reciprocal nonexistence [anyonyabhava] . The 
Naiyayika-s hold that with regard to any effect the 
absence of the obstructing element is a cause in general. 

15. The view of the N a i y a y i k a - s is that effectness (kdryatd) 

causality {kdranata) and obstructorness ( pratibandhakatd ) are, 
each, to be conceived as delimited by proper adjuncts. Cf. 
PIL, p. 28. Here mangala is the cause, vighna , the obstruction 
and samapti , the effect. Vighna is ndsya, that which is de- 
stroyed; and it is destroyed while delimited by i nghnatva. 
Vighna is the obstructor of samapti . The pratibandhakatd in. 
vighna is also delimited by vighnatva . This can be put in the 
form of an inference: | 

I Through this a 

generic attribute that determines the nasyata and prati- 
bandhakatd in the obstacles is established, which is vighnatva .. 

16. Such as the lack of necessary intelligence, imagination and 
circumstances. See M, p. 31. 

17. Thus where there is mangala there is also destruction of 
obstacles. Sometimes, however, mangala may not be suffi- 
cient to annihilate all the obstacles when the latter are too 
•numerous to be destroyed by the mangala performed. More 
mafigala would certainly be considered to destroy them. 

lg. Gangegopadhyaya (twelfth century), author of TC. 

19. Karana . The oldest school of Nyaya defines it as * an un- 
common cause having an operation 9 
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The modern school, however, holcjs that katana is that cause 
which immediately produces the result 

The former definition obviously applies also 
to an agent (kartr) who is not a katana , but only a nimitta- 
katana. See Athalye, pp. 188-9. 

20. To exclude recollection, which is not a valid cognition, the 
word £ experience 5 (anuhhava) is used. 

In the definition, the locative case-ending in tadvati refers to 
a substantive. It is connected to c experience 5 through 
the relation of dsrayatd . According to the Nyaya theory of 
cognition, the object of every cognition is threefold, com- 
prising the substantive (vi&fya), the adjunct ( prakdra ) and 
their relation (samsarga). All these three constitute the 
object (visaya), while the cognition is the subject (visayiri) . 
The substantive is said to have substantiveness, which is 
the relation between the cognition and the substantive. 
Similarly, the adjunct has adjunctness, which is the relation 
between the cognition and the adjunct. The relation 
(samsarga) has samsargatd which is the relation between the 
■cognition and the relation. 

Substantiveness and adjunctness are also correlated. They 
are said to have the relation of the correlated and the 
correlator {nirupya-nirupaka-bhdva). Just as objectness is 
threefold, subjectness ( visayita ) also is threefold, comprising 
visesyita , prakarita and samsargitd , respectively. For example, 
in the cognition of silver, silver which is the substantive, 
silverness which is the adjunct, and their relation are all the 
object of cognition. Cognition is the subject. The cogni- 
tion exists in the silver through visesyata, while silver exists in 
cognition through visesyita . Cognition exists in silverness 
through prakaratd and silverness in the cognition through 
prakarita. The relation between silver and silverness exists 
in cognition through samsargitd while cognition is related 
to it through samsargatd. 
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21* Here the cognition has reference to the substantive, nacre, 
which is not possessed of silverness, which is an adjunct to 
the cognition. 

# 

22. Because, in this case, the visesyatd which exists in nacre has 
no relation to the prakaratd in silverness. So the illusion 
consists in cognizing the correlation between viiesyatd and 
prakaratd when it does not actually exist. 

23. Here the cognition refers not only to the objectness in the 
substantive, ‘this 5 , and the objectness in the adjunct, 
silverness, but also to the relation between these two object- 
nesses: If there were no relation between the objectnesses 
there could not be a qualified cognition like this. 

24. i.e., not through apperception. According to the Prabha- 
kara-s, knowledge is self-effulgent and does not require 
another knowledge for its apprehension. 

25. The Prabhakara-s contend that the cognizer is also part 
of every cognition. Unless this view is accepted, nothing 
would differentiate A’s cognition of an object from B’s. The 
cognitions of the same object by A and B are different, 
because A is part of A 5 s cognition and B of B 5 s cognition. 
The Prabhakara-s are called triputipratyaksavadinah^ 
meaning those who hold that perception invariably presents 
the knowledge, object and the knower.. 

26. Murari Misra, the Mimamsaka, is said to have 
held views different from those of the Bh a tta-s and the 
Prabhakara-s, as is implied by the well-known saying; 

qpjj; (Murari ’s is the third path). 

27. Murari Mi£ra does not share the view of Prabha- 
kara that knowledge illuminates itself. He, therefore, 
accepts apperception (anuvyavasdya) for the cognition of 
knowledge. 
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28. Jndtatd . This is a form of objectness ( visayatd ) existing in 
the object and originated by jndna (knowledge). It is 
related to the self through attributiveness. The Bhatta-s 
say that when an object is cognized, an attribute ( dhapna) y 
cognizedness, connects itself with the object. Otherwise, 
ideas corresponding to expressions like c The pot is revealed 5 

sjjHd or could not exist. Cognition is of 

course in the self, and the cognizedness is in the object 
cognized. See NT, pp. 131-6. 

29. The Bhatta-s do not admit the relation of inherence* 
They accept instead a relation of self-sameness ( tddatmya ). 
Here the word samavaya is translated as c inherence 5 for the 
sake of uniformity in translation ; but in the context it only 
means c a certain relationship 5 and not the samavaya of the 
Naiyayika-s, 

30. For, according to them knowledge is apprehended through 
inference and is not perceived, as others hold. 

31. Namely, the first cognition. Without first apprehending 
the cognition, there can be no doubt as to its validity. To 
have a doubt the object of doubt must be apprehended. 

32. The Sanskrit word vyavahdra may mean c desire s , ‘ volition \ 

‘ activity a and £ verbal expression \ Here it is translated 
as c volition as later the author refers to volition (krii or 
yatna) which has an object (savisaya) , just like cognition and 
desire. ) . 

33. Thus the validity is known through inference, while the 
cognition is apprehended through apperception. So there is 
no intrinsicality with regard to the apprehension of validity. 

« 

34. Now it is being stated that validity is extrinsic not only 
with regard to its apprehension ( jnapti ) but also with 
regard to its origin (utpatti ) . 
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>5. Guna. This guna should not be confused with the Guna 
category which is translated as £ Quality 

36. For example, seeing a thing in twilight, from a distance, 
one may doubt whether the object is a person or a post. 
The object may first be misapprehended as a post. .But 
on seeing the distinctive features of a man, the hands, feet, 
head, etc., there is the right cognition: c This is a person 9 . 

37. Lihgaparamarsa . This is the knowledge that the probans 
which has pervasion with the probandum exists in the subject 
of the inference in question, 

38. Atidesavakyartha . e.g., * Gayal is an animal similar to the 

cow 9 with regard to the assimilative knowledge 4 This is to 
be denoted by the word gayal.' 

39. Tatparyajnana is defined as £ the knowledge on the part of 

the hearer of the intention of the speaker that a particular 
sentence should convey a particular meaning \ — 

‘ aremwwf srh). But knowl * 

edge of intention, as defined here, may not always make 
verbal comprehension valid. For example, in spite of 
hearing the sentence, £ Fire is not hot ’, and knowing that the 
intention of the speaker is to convey the meaning, ‘ Fire is 
not hot a knowledge of the validity of this knowledge 
does not arise. Hence, the following alternative suggestion. 

40. Togyatd is defined as £ the relationship of one meaning with 

another meaning \ 3TOq3j4^^:). In the example 

cited, as a right knowledge of the relationship between 
the meanings of 4 fire ’ and ‘ not hot 3 does not arise, valid 
verbal comprehension does not arise. So, the definition of 
merit becomes defectless. 

41. This is only the generalization of 33 ^ which 

particularizes each valid cognition. Wherever there is 
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knowledge of the adjunct as related to the substantive, the 
knowledge is valid. 

42. Pramatva is not a single appending attribute such ^as a 

universal, for the validity in each case of knowledge is 
different. This is obvious from the general definition of 
validity, cflir , where the pronoun tat par- 

ticularizes each cognition. 

43. This means that according to the Prabhakara-s all 

cognitions are clS^T . In other words, the defini- 

tion of pramd according to the Naiyayika-s is the 
definition of jndna according to the Prabhakara-s. 

44. After realizing that the thing lying in front is nacre, one 
understands that the volition had reference to a substantive 
which has no silverness, which was an adjunct to the 
volition. Such volition is caused by a cognition corres- 
ponding to it, i.e., the cognition must also refer to a 
substantive which has no silverness, which is an adjunct to 
the cognition. Thus a qualified cognition is established. 
And along with it, the anyatha-khyati, 4 cognizing one thing 
as another *, is also established. This is the gist of the 
argument. 

45. i.e*, silver. 

46. This is in the form of recollection (smrti). 

47. This means 4 as a principal substantive ’ {mukhya-wsesyataya) ; 
that is to say, as 4 silver ’ and not as 4 having silverness \ 
The recollection of silver does not involve any attribute or 
adjunct according to the Prabhakara-s. 

r 

48. The effect is the volition in which silverness is the adjunct 
and nacre is the substantive. 
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49. These three causes operate jointly and produce the effect. 
That which directly causes the volition is the nonapprehen- 
sion of the difference between the thing contacted with 
the eye and the thing recollected. 

50. i.e., where silver is cognized as silver. 

51. Qualified cognition means that cognition in which a sub- 
stantive possessed of an attribute and that attribute as an 
adjunct are both present. So there is conformity to the 
principle of logical economy, if a qualified cognition is 
assumed as the cause of volition in general. Otherwise, 
two cognitions, one perception and the other recollection, 
in addition to the nonapprehension of the difference between 
the two objects, as mentioned above, will have to be as- 
sumed as the cause of the volition. This is cumbrous. 

52. Because a qualified cognition is the cause of volition when 
the volition is successful. 

53. The weakness of the theory of Prabhakara is exposed 
here. He has to assume separate causes for separate voli- 
tions. If the causality of qualified cognition is accepted, 
there is no reason not to apply it wherever possible. 

54. The Prabhakara-s could argue that the view of the 
Naiyayika-s also does not conform to logical economy, 
because as they say that silver is apprehended by the sense 
of sight there should be a relation between the sense and 
the object, which is not possible since the object (the 
silver) is not there. So, they are obliged to say that the 
contact is supernormal (jMna-laksana ) . It would be better 
instead to hold that the silver is recollected in which case 
there cannot be anyathdkhyatu 

In order to refute such an argument by the Prabha- 
kara-s another solution is offered here. 

55. This clearly points out that the cognition has the thing 
lying in front as its substantive, and silverness as its adjunct. 
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56. In inference, comparison and verbal testimony, the appre- 
hension is mediate since they require the knowledge that 
the probans as pervaded by the probandum exists in 
the subject (paramarsa), the recollection of the assimilative 
proposition ( atidesavakyartha-smarana ) and the knowledge 
of word-meanings (padartha-jmna) , respectively. TC gives 
another definition: 3R ‘ Perception is that 

knowledge which is not caused by another knowledge 1 
which, in effect, is the same as that given here. 

57. According to the Naiyayika-s, conjunction (samyoga) can 
take place only between two Substances. The mind (manas) 
and the self ( atman ) are both Substances. 

58. This qualification excludes divine perception ( isvara - 
pratyaksa) which is eternal ( nitya ) and not caused. 

59. The cognition exists in the Substance which is the object of 
perception through the relation of objectness ( visayata ). 
Dimension and colour exist in the same Substance through 
inherence, since they are Qualities. Cf. jyijTjfSpj}. gpqpp 

Thus the coexistence of both the cause and the 
effect in the same substrate is explained. 

60. The prime atom has only atomic dimension ( anuparimdna 
or parimandalya). Air and Ether do not have colour. In 
order to exclude the sense of sight, which is ‘ fire 1 (tejas) 
according to the Naiyayika-s, but not perceived, the 
epithet ‘manifested’ is given to ‘colour 1 . The colour 
(white) in the sense of sight is not manifested ( amidbhuta ). 

61. Manifestedness ( udbfmtatva ) cannot be a generic attribute or 
a universal, since it would produce samkara with white- 
ness, etc. Samkara prevents an attribute from becoming a 
universal. For, manifestedness exists in the colour blue 
where there is no whiteness; whiteness exists in unmanifested 
white colour; manifestedness and whiteness together exist in 
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manifested white colour. The definition of samkara is the 
coexistence of two attributes (in an object) which share the 
nonexistence of one another somewhere else. 

# W5I:). Later N a i y ay i k a - s, how- 

ever, do not accept samkarya as something that prevents a 
thing from possessing a jati (jdtibadhaka ) . So, in their view, 
manifestedness can be a universal. Following the earlier 
school, nonmanifestedness is accepted here as a universal. 

62. Though the four Qualities, colour, taste, smell and touch, 
are both manifested and unmanifested, only colour is 
referred to here. Colour is accepted as sixfold: white, 
blue, yellow, red, green and tawny. Earlier Naiyayika-s 
admitted a seventh, composite colour ( citrarupa ), which 
the later Naiyayika-s do not accept. Nonmanifested- 
ness cannot be a generic attribute of all the six colours 
for the same reason that manifestedness cannot be a 
universal. Hence, the acceptance of six universals of 
nonmanifestedness separately. 

63. This seems to be a new assumption of the author of the 
Manikana. It has to be accepted that white colour is 
twofold, comprising manifested white and unmanifested 
white. The sense of sight, though white in colour, is yet 
imperceptible, because the colour is not manifested. With 
regard to other colours, however, even without assuming a 
twofold nature, perception and nonperception can be ex- 
plained. Hence, all colours other than white are solely 
manifested, and there is no purpose in assuming their un- 
manifestedness. Hence this simple explanation. 

64. Light (tejas) is a Substance and can therefore have con- 
junction with another Substance. 

65. Radiance ( prabhd ) is also a Substance. 

66. *Such a thing can only be a Quality, Action, or universal. 

The clause ‘ other than a Substance 5 excludes material parts 
of the Substance. 
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6?. Existence is satta, summum gems, the grand universal. The 
N a i y a y i k a - s hold that only Substance, Quality and 
Action have existence. So, the adjectival clause ‘ possessed of 
existence ’ is used to exclude the perception of rasatvqjdli, for 
rasatvajdti does not have existence. So, only the perception 
of rasa can be included here. 

68. See note above. The epithet excludes the universal gandhatva. 

69. The relation of samavaya and abhava with the things in 
which they exist is attributiveness ( visesanata ) . It is to be 
noted that the relation of samavaya between the Substance 
and the attribute existing in it is introduced here as a part 
of the cause. Through these specified relations, perception 
and inherence both exist in the same thing. So the theory 
of causation can operate. 

70. The triad is inherent in dyads, for the relation between the 
whole and the parts is inherence. (3T=R^f=RW*Tt: ti-MdPT:)- 
But it is a Substance; hence there is no deviation of 
causality. 

71. Qualityness is inherent only in Quality, and colourness in 
colour. These are not substances. 

72. i.e., tRtfraixl: (supernormal 'sense-contact). A 

discussion regarding this contact follows in the text. 

73. The spirit does not have colour, because its body is con- 
stituted of wind [yayaviya). 

74. There are three kinds of dimensions: atomic dimension 
{arm-parimana) in prime atoms, medium dimension ( mahat - 
parimana) in ordinary Substances and superlative dimension 
( paramamahat-parimana ) in Time, Ether, Self and Space. 

75. The Nyaya view is that though a triad is perceptible to the 

sense of sight, it is not so to the sense of touch. The Iliad 
has medium dimension ( mahattva ) . Mahattva begins 

from the triad. So mahattva in the triad is not higher 
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(utkrsta) but lower (apakrsta). The same in caturanuka and 
so on is, of course, higher. Radiance does not have mani- 
fested touch. It cannot, therefore, be cognized by tactual 
perception. 

76. The general rule of causality given does not apply here. 
Therefore, it is said that with regard to the perception of 
smell, smell itself and with regard to the perception of taste, 
taste itself are separate causes. 

77. Weight, and elasticity are not perceptible. Their non- 
perceptibility cannot be explained by the general rule of 
causality given above. Hence this assumption. 

78. Such a thing can only be sound. The epithet ‘ possessed 

of existence ’ is to exclude the universal soundness 
{sabdatva-jat i). 

79. The epithet ‘other than what possesses existence ’ is to 
exclude sabda, because the causation explained here is with 

regard to the perception of sabdatva, which is devoid of 
existence. 

80. Katva is a universal pervaded by sabdatva. 

81. Qualified by’ means having Quality, etc., as adjuncts. 

82. For example, the cognition of a pot objectifies the Sub- 
stance, pot, as substantive, the universal, potness, as adjunct 
and the relation between the pot and potness. 

83. In the ignition * dandipurusah. ’ [man with a staff], the man, 
the staff and the relation between these two are the objects. 

84. If svarupa-sambandha is assumed, it has to be separate for 
each individual. This is cumbrous. 

85. The modern logicians do not share the view that inherence 
is one. Based on the experience that smell is inherent in 
earth but not m water, they, hold several samavqya-s. (<rfrsqj 
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OT3PT:, ^ wn^l). Cf. RR on 

D on M, p. 132. In their view, it is simpler to°assume 
several svariipa-sambandka-s rather than several samavaya-s. 
Hence, they establish the existence of samavaya through 
another inference. 

86. This means all caused Substances, Qualities and Actions. 

87. If such a causality is not accepted the absence of Qualities*, 
etc., without a Substance cannot be accounted for. 

88. Thus the causality is in this form: R 

sfcF As there must be 

some relation which determines the effectness, that relation 
is samavaya . 

89. If only the relation of self-sameness is recognized, and not 
a separate relation (inherence) . 

90. i.e., any caused Substance, Quality or Action. 

91. Though Time ( mahakala ) is one and indivisible, the limiting 
adjunct of kala or especially khandakala are actions in the 
form of suryaparispanda , i.e., the motion of the sun above or 
below the horizon by so many degrees. 

92. This is kalika-sambandha or kalika-visesanata which is a svariipa - 
sambandha. Through this relation every caused entity 
remains in Time. 

93. Because in this instance, with regard to the effectness deter- 
mined by svarupa-sambandha , Action and not Substance is 
the cause. 

94. The relation of attributiveness ( visesanatd ) is manifold, as 
explained here. In the perception of abhava> as well as* of 
samavaya , the principal relation is attributiveness. See also 
M on BP, 59-62. 
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95. c If there were a pot on the floor it would be perceived * 

(Wr sis: 


96 Nonexistence is of two kinds: relational nonexistence 
( ' samsargabhdva ) and reciprocal nonexistence. See note 14. 
The competence of relational nonexistence is the com- 
petence of the countercorrelate; that of reciprocal non- 
existence is the competence of the substrate. Here the 
nonexistence of medium dimension in atoms and the 
nonexistence of colour in the unlimited external Ether are 
absolute nonexistences. The nonexistence referred to in 
the latter two instances is reciprocal nonexistence or differ- 
ence. The competence of a reciprocal nonexistence consists 
in its either having a countercorrelate delimited by a 
universal or having a countercorrelate delimited by a 
perceptible attribute other than a universal. 

i D on M on BP, 59-62). Thus the difference 

of the pillar from a spirit is competent and is, therefore, 
perceptible. But the difference of the pillar from that 
which is possessed by a spirit is not perceptible. For neither 
of the two types of competence defined above can be 
shown to exist in the latter case. 

97. That is to say, the senses cease to function after apprehend- 
ing the locus of nonexistence. The nonexistence is appre- 
hended not by the senses but by a different means called 
nonapprehension. The employment of the senses is, 
however, inevitable as they serve as auxiliary causes by 
causing the apprehension of the locus. 

98. Because here the perception of the locus is through the 
tactual sense and, according to the B h a 1 1 a-s, the senses do 
not apprehend nonexistence. 

99. Thus the causal relation is in the form: 
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The effect is the cognition of the nonexistence of the pot. 
Then different types of such cognition will have to be 
posited to explain the noncognition of the pot in different 
circumstances. This is cumbrous. 

* 

100. In any case, visuality and tactuality have to be accepted 
with reference to the apprehension of the locus of the non- 
existence. 

101. If the view of the Bh atta-s is accepted, a new means of 
valid cognition called nonapprehension has to be posited, 
and also two vaijatya-s as determinants of the effectness. 
According to the view of the Naiyayika-s, who say 
that nonexistence is perceived by the senses, the causality 
is simple. 

1 02. This refers to the view of the Prabhakara-s who hold that 
nonexistence is nothing but the locus devoid of the counter- 
correlate of the nonexistence; it is by no means a separate 
category. 

103. Thus, experience, which cannot be contradicted by any 
other pramana , proves that nonexistence is separate from its 
locus. 

104. Though absolute nonexistence is eternal, the nonexistence 

of a pot when there is a pot is not perceived. For, though 
absolute nonexistence is there, there is no relation between 
the locus and the nonexistence. The relation of the non- 
existence in question is the particular floor associated with 
the particular time (i.e., when one has the notion that the 
pot is not there) . dTi<Wi<=iMT . 

Mon BP 11). 

105. Partial extensity ( a vyapya-vrtti tv a) can be spacial as well as 
temporal. Samyoga has spacial partial extensity, e.g., the 
conjunction of an ape with a tree. Here, the conjunction 
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is only at the top and not at the root. Avyapyavrttitva is 
defined as which means 

the existence of a thing and its nonexistence together in 
one substrate. 

106. If attributiveness were accepted as a separate category, 
it should be either eternal like inherence, or noneternal. If 
it were eternal and were the relation between the locus and 
the nonexistence of a thing there, its absolute nonexistence 
would have to be accepted even when that thing is present 
in the locus, for the relation is there. On the other hand, 
if it is contended that attributiveness is manifold, the 
assumption is cumbrous. Better, therefore, to assume that 
the locus itself is the relation between it and the non- 
existence. 

107. For example, the cognition, ‘This is a fragrant piece of 
sandalwood \ Here the sense of sight has contact with the 
piece of sandalwood and not with the fragrance. Still the 
cognition objectifies it. So it is recognized that the eye 
has supernormal contact with the fragrance. This contact 
is in the form of recollection. Now, the perception exists 
in fragrance through the relation of supernormal adjunct- 
ness. The objectness in fragrance is correlated with the 
objectness in the sandalwood which is the substantive. 

108. Indeterminate perception does not refer to the threefold 
objectness ( visayata ), namely, substantiveness, adjunctness 
and the correlation between them. It is defined a s 

(not comprehending any relationship) or f^tW- 
(not referring to the qualification, the 
qualified and the relation between them) . It is said to 
refer to a fourth objectness (ftafsm). Cf. D, p. 432; 
N, pp. 235-6. 

109 With regard to the mental perception of fragrance, 
however, a cognition in which fragrancehood is the adjunct 
and fragrance the substantive, is the cause. 
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1 10. Upamta means cognition produced by the relation which 

is in the form of cognition ). 

111. In the cognition of fragrance through the supernormal 
contact of the external senses, the fragrance appears as an 
attribute of the sandalwood. But, in the case of a mental 
perception of fragrance, it appears as a substantive. 

112. There is no separate causality between jndnalaksand and 
pratyaksa because in the case of jndnalaksand fragrancehood 
(saurabhatva) appears only as an attribute or qualification. 
And the cognition of qualification is'the cause of a qualified 

* cognition. This is the general rule which includes the 
causality of jndnalaksand too. 

113. Principal substantiveness means that substantiveness which 
is not correlated with any adjunctness. For example, in the 
cognition of smoke where smokeness is presented as 
adjunct, there is no principal substantiveness in the smoke; 
but in a cognition which refers only to smoke without 
referring to any adjunct, smoke is said to have principal 
substantiveness. See also note 47. 

1 1 4. After seeing the coexistence of smoke and fire in one place, 
there arises a doubt as to the coexistence of fire and smoke 
everywhere and at all .times. This doubt is possible only 
when all cases of fire and smoke are apprehended. As 
there cannot be normal sense-contact with smoke or fire at 
a distance, the apprehension of all cases of smoke and fire 
is through contact which is in the form of generality, i.e., 
smokeness and fireness. 

The celebrated Raghunatha Siromani does not, 
however, accept samanya laksana. There is a traditional 
account that Paksadhara Misra ridiculed Raghu- 
natha, saying : 

^1^4 wt>^! w 1 ! ! l 

sreFqomr 11 
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“ O, one-eyed suckling infant, when uncertainty is staring 
at you ^regarding the universal coexistence of smoke and 
fire], how perforce do you refuse to accept contact in the 
form of generality ? ” 

115. Not relevant because any knowledge is mental in the sense 
that the operation of the mind is inevitable. The difference 
between contact in the form of generality in a supernormal 
sensual perception and that in a supernormal mental percep- 
tion is that in the former it is an adjunct to a cognition 
which has a substantive related to the sense and in the 
latter it is the generality which is adjunct to the cognition. 

116. See note 111. 

117. The locus of yogic power is the self ( atman ), which is con- 
joined with all material Substances (i.e., Earth, Water, Fire, 
Wind and Mind) . 

118. This is required when Qualities, Actions, etc., inherent in 
Substances are perceived through yogic power. 

119. Indeterminate perception is the knowledge which follows 
upon sense-object contact. In such perception an object 
appears not as a substantive or as an adjunct but merely 
as an object. Then there arises the determinate knowledge. 
Alocana is the term of the Mimamsaka-s. 

120. The difference between an attributive adjunct and an 
indicative adjunct is that the former always exists in the 
qualified, e.g., cowness and cow, or the staff and the 
man with the staff. The latter’s presence is not necessary 
for the identification of the qualified, e.g., a crow may 
indicate the house of a particular person, but it need not 
always be there. 

121. The identification c This is the same 5 is recognition. It is a 
qualified single cognition according to the Naiyayika-s. 
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There is another view that with regard to * this ’ there is 
perception, but the other part depends on recollection and 
therefore identification is a combination of two cognitions, 

i.e., perception and recollection. This view is refuted here, 

• 

122. If two different cognitions are accepted, the identity of the 
objects experienced at different times which is cognized 
here cannot be explained well. c This is that 5 ( so y yam ) is 
the form of cognition. 2 * 4 This * refers to the object existing 
in the present time; c that 5 refers to the object which 
existed in the past. The unity of these two objects is com- 
prehended by this cognition. So it has to be admitted that 
the cognition is also one and not two. 


II. INFERENCE 


1. The cognition of paksadharmata qualified by pervasion is 
paramarsa. That is to say, in the cognition, paksadharmata 
is the substantive and vyapti is the adjunct ( prakara ) . In the 
language of the Naiyayika-s: ^ i <d I 

d Paksadharmata is 

only hetuta under particular circumstances. For example, 
smoke is the hetu; when it is known to be present in the 
subject of the inference in question it becomes paksadharma . 
See Athalye, pp. 234-5. 


Here the explanation of follows 

Raghunatha Siromani. Vardhamanopadh- 
y a y a and Paksadhar a M i 6 r a dissolve the compound 
in another way. See the commentary NP on TD, p. 254. 


2. The efficient instrument of inferential knowledge is pard- 

marsa. The older- school of the Naiyayika-s were, how- 

ever, of the view that knowledge of pervasion (vyaptijhdna) 

is the instrument (karana) of inferential knowledge and 
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paramarsa is the intermediary function ( vydpdra ) . See NK, 
jJp. 199-201 for the different definitions of katana by the 
old and new schools of Nyaya. See also NNL, pp. 30-2. 

3 i.e. the Indian materialists. According to them knowledge 
is originated only through the senses and perception is the 
only means of knowledge. 

4. That is to say, there is no separate means which causes 
inferential knowledge. The Carvaka-s hold that vyapti 
cannot be established as a means of knowledge; hence 
inference which is based on vyapti cannot be a means to 
knowledge. Ganged refutes their view in his TC, 
pp. 133, 138. See also HIL, p. 420. 

5. Experience, which is irrefutable, proves that inferential 
knowledge is different from perception. Inferencehood is a 
universal or generic attribute that is experienced in several 
cases of inferential knowledge. 

6. This definition is defective as it does not include some valid 
inferences. For example, in the proposition, c It has the 
conjunction of a monkey, because it is this tree % the pro- 
bandum, ‘conjunction of a monkey’, is nonexistent at the 
root of the tree; but the probans, ‘this treeness 5 is not 
absent. That is to say, in inferences where the probandum 
has partial extensity (< avyapyavrttitva), this definition of per- 
vasion does not hold good. Hence the second definition. 

7. In this definition, by introducing the clause c other than 
that which has the probandum ’ as an epithet of £ substrate ’ 
the above-mentioned defect is rectified. For, the tree is not 
‘ other than that which has the conjunction of the monkey 

8 As there is nothing which is not nameable, there can be no 
substrate in which the probandum, nameability, is nonexist- 
ent. Nor can there be a substrate which is other than that 
which has the probandum, i.e., nameability. Thus both 
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the definitions given above are defective with regard to this 
inference. 

9. This definition lays stress on the coexistence of the probans 
and the probandum, while the former definitions stresS the 
avindbhava aspect of the probans and the probandum. In 
the inference ‘ There is fire in the mountain, because there 
is smoke’, smoke is the probans and fire is the pro- 
bandum. Smoke coexists with fire in the same substrate. 
The determinant of the probandum, which is fireness, 
is not a determinant of the countercorrelateness of the non- 
existence resting in the substrate of the probans. In the 
substrate of the probans, smoke, there may be the non- 
existence of things other than fire; for example, pot, water, 
etc. So, potness, waterness, etc., alone can be the determi- 
nants of such a countercorrelateness. The text below explains 
that the substrate of the probans should not be a substrate 
of a countercorrelate of the nonexistence of the probandum. 
Taking an inference lacking pervasion, ‘ There is smoke, 
because there is fire’, fire is the probans and smoke is 
the probandum. The determinant of the probandum is 
smokeness. In a hot iron ball there is the probans, fire, 
but the nonexistence of the probandum, smoke. So, smoke- 
ness is the determinant of the countercorrelateness of the 
nonexistence that exists in the substrate of the probans; the 
same smokeness is the determinant of the probandum. 
Hence there is no pervasion. 

The long definition in Sanskrit can be split and explained 
as follows: jjftratift = ^ (anything other thari the present 
probandum) ; 5 ^ 

= c itd: ; rlitrS: ; dW Jutwhil - 

I 

n 

10. Conjunction is a Quality of partial extensity {avyapyavrtti- 
guna) (see note 6 above) and a conjoined thing can be 
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pratiyogyadhikcrana too. If this phrase were not added to 
tl?e definition the inference in question could not have per- 
vasion. When it is added, the nonexistence in the substrate 
of the probans can be, in this case, only a nonexistence other 
than that of conjunction. So there is no defect in the 
definition, for it includes this proposition also. 

11. This is a fallacious proposition to which the definition of 
pervasion should not be applicable. According to the 
Nyaya-vaisesika theory, Substance, Quality and Action 
possess existence ( satta ) and these are the only three which 
have universals. In the light of the accepted view that f the 

not differ from the Unqualified 5 
the unqualified existence (suddha-satta) is not 
different from qualified existence (visista-satta) . If the inter- 
pretation in the text were not given, the definition could 
also apply to this inference which has no pervasion. For, 
in a Quality there is the universal qualityness as well as 
existence. But as it is stated that the countercorrelate should 
be specified by the determinant of the countercorrelateness, 
in the present instance there is no pervasion; for, though a 
Quality is a substrate of satta > it is not a substrate of the 
satta as specified by the determinant c possessed of difference 
from that of Qualities 5 , and hence the substrate of the 
probans here is the substrate of the countercorrelate. 

12. This is a valid inference to which the definition ought to 
be applicable. Here c the determinant of being the pro- 
bans 5 is ‘ having a satta different from that of Qualities, etc. 5 
If the explanation were not introduced a Quality could be 
taken as the substrate of satta and the absence of substance- 
ness shown there. See also note above. 

13. The relation determining the countercorrelateness and the 
• subjectness (pratiyogitavacchedaka-sambandha and sddhyata- 

vacchedaka-sambandha) must be the same. If the desire is to 
infer fire in the mountain through the relation of conjunction. 


qualified does 
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the same relation of conjunction must determine the 
countercorrelateness of the nonexistence also. # 

14. Fire does not exist through inherence in a mountain which 
has smoke. Therefore, if the relation of the probandum 
and that of the countercorrelate of nonexistence is not the 
same, the definition would not include any valid inference,, 
for the nonexistence of the probandum through some relation 
can be shown to exist in the substrate of the probans. 

15. Avacchedakatva is considered to be a particular type of svarupa - 

sambandha . NK, p. 84. It is an accepted rule that the simple 
should be preferred to the complex . 

So, smokeness alone can be the determinant of smoke, and 
not c knowable smokeness ’. 

16. In a fallacy, the probandum, as qualified by the attribute 
and the relation determining its state as such, is lacking in 
some substrate pf the probans. There the countercorrelate- 
ness of the nonexistence abiding in the substrate of the 
probans must be qualified by both the attribute and the 
relation which determine the state of being the probandum. 
Hence these two qualifications never being jointly absent, 
the definition is not too extensive. In a valid proposition, 
however, the substrate of the probans is not wanting in the 
probandum possessing the above two qualifications. There- 
fore, the countercorrelateness of the nonexistence abiding 
in the substrate of the probans invariably lacks the above 
two qualifications. 

17. In a valid proposition like c It has fire, because it has 
smoke as fire is not absent through the relation of con- 
junction in the substrate of the probans, i.e., the mountain, 
all countercorrelateness of the nonexistence abiding in the 
substrate of the probans lacks qualification by the attribute 
and the relation determining the state of being the pro- 
bandum, namely, fireness and conjunction, respectively* 
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J^Jence, in the absence of the two together, the definition is 
applicable. 

|n a fallacious proposition like, 4 It has smoke, because it 
has fire’, the attribute determining the state of being the 
jprobandum is smokeness, and the relation determining the 
Same is conjunction. A red-hot iron ball has fire (the pro- 
bans) but no smoke, i.e., there is the nonexistence of smoke 
in it, of which the countercorrelate is smoke, and the 
relation determining the count ercorrelateness is conjunction. 
In this countercorrelateness, both smokeness and conjunc- 
tion exist. Hence, as both these are not absent together, 
the definition does not extend to the fallacious proposition. 

18. The proposition is: Kdla or 

infinite Time is the substrate of everything and one of the 
common causes of everything produced. Gf. BP 45. 
'SRJRT ^1^1 'SWTcTOISRt *RT:. Everything exists in Time 
through the relation of kalikavisesanata . The former defini- 
tion of pervasion cannot include this valid proposition. For, 
here the substrate of the probans is Time in which 
everything exists. So every nonexistence abides in the 
substrate of its countercorrelate through the same relation 
as that of the determinant of the state of being the pro- 
bandum, namely, temporal attributiveness. Hence, this 
new definition, according to which, in the example cited 
above, there is the nonexistence of the pot through the 
relation of conjunction in the substrate of the probans, 
namely, infinite Time, which is not the substrate of the 
countercorrelate of the nonexistence of the pot (which is 
the pot) through the relation of conjunction. So, here, 
the countercorrelateness of the nonexistence of the pot 
possesses the twofold , nonexistence of the state of being 
determined by potness and the state of being determined 
by the temporal relation; for, though the determinant 
of the state of being the probandum, namely, potness, 
exists here, the relation which is conjunction does not exist. 
(03$R%sfi| 57T 
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19. That is to say, there is no nonexistence, in this case, which 
abides in the substrate of the probans and does not coexist 
with its countercorrelate (i.e., the thing of which the 
nonexistence is spoken of), since everything exists in Tjme, 
which is the substrate, through the relation of temporal 
attributiveness (kalikavisesanata) , which is the relation that 
determines the state of being the probandum (sadhyatava- 
cchedaka) as well as the state of being the countercorrelate 
( pratiyogitdvacchedaka ) . 

20. The older school of the Naiy ay ik a- s maintained that 
repeated observation ( bhuyodarhna ) of the coexistence of 
the probans and the probandum was the cause of the 
apprehension of pervasion. Gauge 4a objects that this 
cannot be accurate since even after observing the coexistence 
a thousand times, if one contrary instance is noticed the 
pervasion cannot be apprehended. Moreover, as Nlla- 
k a n % h a remarks, the word bhuyodarhna is itself ambiguous; 
it may mean repetition of the same observation, or observa- 
tion of several instances of the probans and probandum, or 
observation of the coexistence of the two in several instances. 
See PIL, pp. 264-5. 

21. Argument through reductio ad absurdum. 

22. Because fire and smoke are related together as cause 
and effect. 

23. Satapatha-Brahmana , V. 3. 5. 17. 

24. For example, during a debate if the opponent raises the 
objection, c Let there be smoke, but not fire % the proponent 
uses tarka to falsify the objection. 

25. The pervader is absence of smoke, and the pervaded, 
absence of fire. The form of reasoning is: < Were there no 
fire, there would be no smoke.’ This falsifies the opponent’s 
stand as he maintains that there is smoke; 
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26. Manasatva is a para, jaii and tarkatva is the apard-jati per- 
vaded by manasatva. The universal tarkatva is established 
by the experience ‘ I reason ’ which follows several instances 
of reasoning. 

• » 

27. In the example cited above, the pervaded is the nonexist- 
ence of fire, which is hypothetically assumed in the tarka . 
At the same time, there is definite knowledge of the non- 
existence of the deduced, which is ‘ absence of smoke \ See 
Athalye, pp. 356-8. 

28. Upadhi ; for details, see Athalye, pp. 311-3. 

29. Wherever there is smoke, there is conjunction with wet 
fuel, but wherever there is fire, wet fuel is not necessarily 
present, e.g., in a red-hot iron ball. Thus c conjunction 
with wet fuel * pervades smoke, but does not pervade fire. 
This type of condition is called kevalasadhyavyapaka . See 
TD, p. 301. 

30. Some sons of Mitra are dark, while others are fair. The 
dark colour of her sons is due to her eating spinach during 
her pregnancy. When she carried her fair sons, she drank 
only milk ! 

31. With regard to the perception of an external Substance, 
manifested colour ( udbhutarupa ) is a cause. But an external 
Substance which is the substrate of a perceptible quality 
need not have manifested colour. For example, Ether is an 
external Substance and is the substrate of sound which is 
a perceptible quality; but Ether does not have colour. 

32. Namely, that the determinant of the probandum and the 
probans must be the same. 

33* Because in the kitchen a fan is usually used to keep the 
fire active. 
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34. In the proposition, ‘ It has smoke, because it has fire *, if the 
condition, ‘conjunction with wet fuel 9 , is apprehended as? 
not always coexisting with the probans, fire, it leads to 
the inference that fire exists without smoke, because it exists 
without the conjunction of the wet fuel which pervades 
smoke. For, in this instance, fire is the pervaded iyyapya) 
and smoke is the pervader ( vydpaka ) . If it is known that a 
condition does not invariably coexist with the pervader, how 
can it coexist with the pervaded ? 

35. Satpratipakfa. The definition of this follows in the text on 
p. 50 and in the translation on p. 51. 

36. For example, a proposition like ‘ The red-hot iron ball has 
smoke, because it has fire 5 may give rise to the counter- 
proposition, * The red-hot iron ball does not have smoke, 
because it does not have conjunction with wet fuel 5 . The 
difference between these two views is that while according 
to the former the knowledge of the condition obstructs 
the apprehension of pervasion, according to the latter it 
obstructs the inferential knowledge directly. 

37. The compound word c 3 is to be 

dissolved as I ST *TT fefe: OT: 

certainty must be qualified by the absence of desire to infer. 
So, where there is no certainty there is subjectness, whether 
the desire to infer exists or not. Where there is the desire to 
infer, there is subjectness, whether there is certainty or not. 
Here certainty and the desire to infer exist through the 
relation of inherence in the person who infers ; they also exist 
in the subject through the relation of objectness (vifayata). 
For further information, see Athalye, pp. 239-41; PIL,. 
pp. 249-52. 

38. For example, though through the inferences ‘ The mountain 
has fire, because it has smoke 5 and ‘ The mountain has fire* 
because it has light \ the same thing, fire, is inferred, the 
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paksata is different, because of the difference in the probans. 
Certainty can be a composite knowledge (. samuhdlambanajndna ) 
in the form, ‘ The mountain has fire, and has smoke which 
is pervaded by fire \ So, in the 

latter proposition, it is: £ The mountain has fire, and has 
light pervaded by fire \ Thus the certainty is different in 
these inferences ; hence the absence of certainty (which is 
paksata) must also be different. See N, p. 252 ; M on BP, 70. 

39. The view of the Mimamsaka-s is: When one perceives 
smoke in the mountain and recollects the pervasion of 
smoke and fire, the inference can and does take place. 
Here the perception is in the form, c There is smoke in the 
mountain 5 , and the recollection in the form, * Smoke is 
pervaded by fire 5 . Knowledge of the paksadharmata in 
which the determinant of the vyapyata ( dhumatva ) is an 
adjunct is, in this case, caused by the two above-mentioned 
cognitions, namely, perception and recollection. Therefore, 
there is no need to assume a knowledge qualified by perva- 
sion, as the Naiyayika-s do. But it is necessary that 
the pervaded ness ( vyapyata ) must be apprehended at the 
time of the inference; otherwise, any kind of cognition in the 
form, c The mountain has smoke \ would lead to inferential 
knowledge, because there is a knowledge in which smoke- 
ness, which is the determinant of vyapyata , is an adjunct. 

The Mimamsaka would argue that his assumption con- 
forms to logical economy, for pervasion involves sdmanadhi- 
karanya , and it is simpler to assume a cause which involves 
only vyapyata . See M, pp. 477-9 and commentaries on it. 

40. The Naiyayika argues that what the Mimamsaka 
presents as simple is actually cumbersome. He has, of 
course, avacchedakalaghava , i.e., vycLpyatavacchedaka is simpler 
than vyapti. But according to his definition of paramarfa, there 
would be the possibility of inferential knowledge (either for 
X or Y) when X is aware of the pervasion and Y has the 
knowledge that the probans is present in the subject; for 
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there is vyapyatdvacchedakaprakaraka-paksadharmatdjMna. To 
avoid this absurdity the M ixn amasaka must maintain 
the view that both cognitions should exist in the same person 
who has the inferential knowledge. He is obliged to say : 

. This involves the assumption of an endless 
number of causes and effects. So, it is simpler to hold 
vyaptiviH$iapak$adharmattijrldna as the cause of inferential 
knowledge, as then the causality would be: 

fi# Ufa WIW% WPTq;. There- 

fore there is greater conformity to the principle of logical 
economy in assuming a qualified knowledge as the cause of 
inferential knowledge. 

41. According to this view vydpakatdprakdraka-pak$adharmatdjndna 
is the cause. 

42. For, pervasion is hetusadhyasamdnddhikaranya and sarndnadhi- 
karanya is svdtyantabhavavadavrttitva , i.e., the state of being 
nonexistent where the nonexistence (of the other) abides 
This is therefore more cumbrous than pervasiveness {vyd- 
pakata ) , 

43. Udayana’s view is that when the paramarta is 

the inferential knowledge which immediately 
follows the pardmarsa must also feature the probans, namely, 
smoke, as there is no warrant for assuming otherwise. Thus 
according to him the form of inferential knowledge is 

^ srff^R, not simply 

44. G a h g e & a does not favour Udayana’s view for the follow- 
ing reason : If the form of inferential knowledge ( anumiti ) were 

it would be on a par with another 
knowledge, , inasmuch as both present the 

existence of the probandum, i.e., fire, in a particular 
subject. In the former, the subject is c the smoky mountain 
and in the latter, ‘ the blue mountain \ In both cases the 
knowledge is that the probandum coexists with another 
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tljing in the given subject It 

is an accepted rule that the knowledge of the absence of a 
thing through samanadhikaranya obstructs the knowledge of 
the existence of that thing through avacchedakavaccheda . For 
example, knowledge that the absence of fire has the same 
substrate as fire obstructs the knowledge that the substrate 
has fire. In the language of the Naiyayika-s 

^ l But 

according to U day an a, as pointed out above, in in- 
ferential knowledge, the probandum is presented through 
the relation of samanadhikaranya, and not avacchedakavaccheda . 
So knowledge of the absence of the probandum through 
samanadhikaranya would not obstruct any inferential knowl- 
edge. Consequently the above-mentioned rule would be 
invalid if Udayana’s view were accepted. 

45. The early Naiyayika-s maintained that the nonexistence 
of the absolute nonexistence of a thing is the thing itself 

The modern N aiy ay ika-s, how- 
ever, do not favour this view. For, in that case, as the 
pot exists on the floor through the relation of contact 
(samyoga-sambandha), the nonexistence of the nonexistence of 
the pot must also be held to be so related. This is absurd, 
since nonexistence abides in its substrate through attri- 
butiveness ( visesanata ), which is a svarupa-sambandha . See 
NNL, p. 68. 

Occupancy ( vrttitva ) means existence in some substrate 
through a relation other than temporal attributiveness. 
Ether, being an eternal Substance does not exist in any 
substrate through a relation other than temporal attributive- 
ness. Thus by introducing the adjective vrttimat qualifying 
the pratiyogin this inference can also be treated as kevalanvayi. 

46. Wherever there are water, etc., there is the absence of 

earthness. (qsr c^T S^srnW:). 
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47. Nonidentity of water, etc., with earth or the fact thai 
water, etc., are different from earth is ascertained e only by 
this inference; it is not previously known. 

48. Here the inferential knowledge is ?f^TT So 

jalddibheda is the substantive ( visesya ) in the knowledge. 
There cannot be the inferential knowledge 

* in this instance, for, then, jalddibheda would have to 
be the attribute of prthivi. This would be possible only 
if jalddibheda were previously known; but, as said above, 
jalddibheda is known only through this inference. 

49. This is negative pervasion (vyatirekavydpti ) , 

50. This is positive pervasion ( anvayavydpti ). 

51. Fire was known prior to this inferential knowledge; only its 

existence in the subject in question is within the scope of 
the present inferential knowledge. So the form of inferen- 
tial knowledge is: In this knowledge the 

thing which has fire (the mountain) is the substantive and 
fire is only an attribute. 

52. The Mimamsaka-s accept Presumption as a separate 
means of valid knowledge on the ground that a fact 
such as Gaitra being alive but not present in his house, 
can be accounted for only by presuming another fact 
like Gaitra being outside his house. The means that leads to 
this knowledge is arthdpatti or Presumption. The Naiy a- 
yika-s say that this is only an instance of inferential 
knowledge based on exclusively negative pervasion. Here 
the inference is in this form: 

Where ‘being alive 5 is known to be pervaded 
by one or the other of the two alternatives, namely c being 
outside 5 and ‘being at home 5 one of the two must° be 
held to be true; existence at home being contradicted by 
perception, existence outside is inferred. 
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■4 ? rthdpatti is the name for the knowledge as well as its means, 
In the former case it means: ; in the 

latter: 3TNl%: *m\: m. See PIL, pp., 182-9. 

53. Svartha is informal and pardrtha is formal. The former is 
one’s own knowledge, the other conveys the knowledge to 
others also so as to convince them. See Athalye, pp. 251-3. 

54. The appropriateness of the order consists in arranging the 
components of a syllogism in such a way as to convince the 
listener of the inferential knowledge with the minimum of 
words, and to satisfy his expectancy. 

55. 9 . Here the proposition 

as well as the reason is in the ablative case and the 
latter includes words which have expectancy for the former, 
ending in the ablative case. 

56. Because when the proposition, ‘The mountain has fire 5 is 
heard there arises the expectancy ‘ how ? which is satisfied 
by the word or words expressing the reason, ‘because 
there is smoke ’ 

.57. i.e,, the probans. 

58. The Buddhists say that when the general rule, vyapti, and 
its application to a particular case, upanaya , are stated the 
aim of the syllogism is realized. So, the other components 
are superfluous. See BL, part I, pp. 279-80. 

59. For these three suffice to convey the pervasion, paksadhar - 
mata and the conclusion. The Buddhists, however, include 
conclusion in application. 

The Bhatta school of M imams a accepts either: prop- 
osition, reason and example; or, example, application and 
conclusion. For further information and for a comparison 
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of the Nyaya and Aristotelian syllogisms, see ^.thalye, 
pp. 266-78; PIL, pp. 287-301. 

60. The repetition conveys the idea that all substrates ofcthe 
probans have the probandum, thus avoiding all doubt as to 
the deviation of the coexistence between the probans and 
the probandum in any substrate. Thus vyabhicaravarana is 
the* purpose of repeating yat sabda. 

61. Tat sabda does not need repetition. In yat yat, the first yat 

refers to the example, the kitchen, with regard to the prop- 
osition, ‘ It has fire because it has smoke and the second 
yat refers to the substrates of smoke other than the kitchen. 
Both these substrates can be referred to by one tat sabda . 
Explaining this ancient view, TG quotes the following verse 
from Bhavabhuti: c 3 T^Tc c TT , t Sjfcfdft \ 

Here though yat is repeated tat is not. Gadadharain 
his commentary on this quotes Kalidasa £ B 

’ and remarks that though the repetition is not 
needed here, the poet has employed it either for the sake 
of the metre or for stressing the point. 

62. TC, end of the Avayava-Prakarana, p. 1572 (CSS ed.). 
After stating the ancient view Gangeh argues that vyabhi - 
caravdrana cannot be the purpose of repetition. For, if the 
inference is made on seeing the coexistence of the probans 
and the probandum in one place, as in the anvayavyatireki 
type of inference, there is no point in referring to all 
substrates. In a kevalanvayi on the other hand, even if there 
is repetition, vyabhicaravarana cannot be effected. 

63. See TS and TD. The difference is that cPJf would 

mean srffURC, whereas includes, 

the pervasion also in its fold. 

64. The defect of the probans is not merely an attribute ( dharma ) 
which is an object of a cognition that thwarts inference^ 
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Ij should be a qualified attribute ( visistadharma ) ; that is to 
say, it is an object together with its qualification. If this 
were not said, in an instance like c The mountain has fire, 
because it has smoke \ the absence of fire which when 
known obstructs the inference, and which is an object in the 
cognition of the obstructor (pratibandhaka-jnana-visaya) , in its 
capacity of being the delimitant of the obstructing element 
( pratibandhakatavacchedaka ), would also be included in a 
fallacy. This is not correct. Since it is said that only a 
qualified object is the defect, there is no flaw in the defini- 
tion. For, only if there were the knowledge ‘ 

which objectifies vahnyabhavavattva, a qualified attribute 
it can be a fallacy. 

65. Among the defects that are enumerated here some like the 
Counterbalanced obstruct the inferential knowledge directly. 
Others obstruct the consideration by producing the knowl- 
edge of inconsistency in the pervasion. 

66. Hetvabhasa can be either the defect or the defective probans. 
Here the defects are defined and the probans which possess 
these defects are called hetvabhasa-s . 

67. i e., defective probans. 

68. Knowledge of inconsistency obstructs pervasion. So, 
obstruction of the pervasion is the common characteristic 
of the three kinds of inconsistent probans enumerated below. 

69. The name Common is suggestive since in such instances 
the probans exists in the substrate of the probandum as 
well as in other substrates. 

70. ° This is the defect. 

71 . This is the defective probans. 

72. The Uncommon probans exists neither where the pro- 
bandum is, nor where the probandum is not. Hence it is 


uncommon. 
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73. Soundness exists only in sound and not in any substrate 
where eternality, the probandum, exists. Thus the defect 
here prevents one from apprehending the coexistence of 
the probans and the probandum in any substrate. Foi^the 
Contradictory also the same example is given in the text. 
Thus one may wonder whether this is an instance of 
the Uncommon or the Contradictory. To avoid such a 
possibility, the alternative probans < because of Ether ’ is 
given here. Ether being an eternal Substance does not exist 
in any substrate. See also note 45 above. 

74. When the probans has a probandum which is kevaldnvayi 
there cannot be negative pervasion. In certain cases, 
however, there can be inferential knowledge through posi- 
tive pervasion alone. For instance, the proposition c 3^1- 

is a valid inference, for though there is 
no negative pervasion, there is positive pervasion. In the 
example referred to here, ‘ everything 5 is the subject; and 
as there is nothing which is not included in everything, 
positive pervasion is also not possible. So this is an instance 
. of fallacy. 

75. This is to exclude the Counterbalanced in which the pro- 
bans is other than the one in Question. 

76. i.e., the probans whose absence pervades the probandum. 

Such a probans has negative pervasion with the absence of 
the probandum: m * This is the 

definition accepted by Raghunatha. Ganges’s 
definition follows. See NK, p. 774. 

77. i.e., the probans which exists in a subject other than the 
one which has the probandum. The Uncommon is that 
probans which exists in a subject in which the absence of 
the probandum is ascertained. This is the difference, 
according to this definition, between the Uncommon and 
the Contradictory. See N on TD, p. 297. 
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78. This epithet distinguishes the Contradictory from the Un- 
common type of the Inconsistent, where the probans need 
not be abiding in the subject. 

79. * The same example is given to illustrate the Uncommon also. 

In fact, according to Ganges a, there is samkara of the 
Uncommon and the Contradictory =3 *23 ; 

rflsT TC, p. 1776). That is to say, 

there are both the defects in the example cited. Raghu- 
natha also admits this : . Qjioted in 

N on TD, pp. 295-6. 

80. The Contradictory probans leads to a knowledge of the 
probans which has negative pervasion with the nonexistence 
of the probandum, and this knowledge directly obstructs- 

the inferential knowledge. 98J; 

q% RR on TD, p.298) 

81. Here each inference obstructs the inferential knowledge 
arising from the other. The technical difference between the 
Contradictory and the Counterbalanced is that while in the 
former there is only one probans, in the latter there are two 
probans and two inferences. 

82. This work, quoted by some authors, is said to have been 
written by Prthvldhara. No MS. of this work has so 
far been found. 

83. i.e., when there are two propositions opposed to each other, 
doubt arises as to their validity. This inferential knowledge, 
in the form of doubt, is the defect of satpratipaksa, which 
does not refer to one inference obstructing the other. 


84,* As the valid causality ‘ clS/dlfR 3% 

bas to be accepted, satpratipaksa cannot but 

obstruct the inference. 
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85. Consideration, paramarsa , is constituted of three elements: 
pervasion ( vyapti ), subjectness ( paksata ) and the presence of 
the probans in the subject ( paksadharmata ) . Knowledge of 
consideration is obstructed by a defect in the apprehension 
of any of its constituents; hence the three varieties of the 
Unfounded. 

86. As there is no golden mountain, it cannot be the paksa. 
That is to say, there is no delimitant of the subject {paksata- 
vacchedaka ), as golden-mountainness is nonexistent. 

87. There is no pervasion between golden fire and golden 
smoke. 

88. There is no smoke in the red-hot iron ball. 

89. Even though this defect also obstructs knowledge of con- 
sideration, its form is different from that of Stultification. 

90. Here the defect in the inference is that we know by other 
means like perception that there cannot be fire (the pro- 
bandum) in a lake (the subject). It might be argued 
that in an instance of the Stultified, if the probans exists 
in the subject there is the defect of Inconsistency (the 
first fallacy) ; if the probans does not exist in the subject 
the defect is svarupasiddhi. Therefore, the Stultified cannot 
be a separate fallacious probans. To meet this argument, 
the next example is given. 

91. i.e., the pot during the first moment of its existence. The 

Nyaya-vai^esika theory is that any caused Substance is 
during the first moment of its existence devoid of any 
Qualities or Actions ( 3 ?^ 53 * ^ ftsfo). Such 

an assumption is necessary because a Substance is held to 
cause its own Qualities and Actions ; and a cause is that 
which immediately precedes the effect (niyatapurvavftti ) . 
Immediate precedence means existing at a time preced- 
ing the moment of the existence of the effect. 
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"92. Such a pot has the probans, which is earthness, but not the 
probandum, smell. Here, there is no Inconsistency, as the 
pervasion is correct; nor is there suarupasiddht because the 
probans exists in the subject. So, this kind of inference 
# has to be exclusively assigned to the Stultified type of 
fallacy. 

93. Only the prime atom is eternal; the dyad ( dvyanuka ) is a 
product. 

94. i.e., the determinant of subjectness (paksatavacchedaka) can 
be either janyakrtyajanyajanyatva which is common to all the 
above-mentioned products, or kfititva , ahkuratva , dvyanukatva ,_ 
etc., separately. 

95. This is the sadhyatavacchedaka . With regard to any product 
only the volition ( prayatna ) of the creator is the cause; his 
knowledge and desire are superfluous. Or, it might be 
said that his knowledge, desire and volition are separate 
and independent causes. See D on M, p. 41. 

96. Every effect, i.e., a produced thing, is a countercorrelate 
of its prior nonexistence. This view is consistent with the 
Arambha-vada of the Naiyayika-s, according to which 
an effect is different from its material cause. According to 
the Samkhya-s who hold the Satkarya-vada, this cannot 
be the definition of ‘ effect \ 

97. i.e., dhvamsabhava. It is also produced, but everlasting. It 
has no existence (, satta ), which is inherent only in Substances, 
Qualities and Actions. Though dhvamsa is a counter- 
correlate of its prior nonexistence, it is not an effect (i karya ). 

98. Isvards knowledge, desire and volition are eternal. 

99. » i.e., those possessed of existence (satta). This specification 

is to exclude prior nonexistence, which is not bora but 
perishes when the thing in question comes into being. 
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100. Everything is an object of God’s knowledge, desire and 
volition. If we assume that God has separate knowledge, 
desire and volition with regard to each thing, then the 
multiplicity of these makes the assumption cumbrous. 
Hence, it is assumed that God has a single knowledge 
which comprises everything; so do his desire and volition. 

101. In the immediate vicinity of some gems, medicinal herbs, 
etc., it is said that fire does not burn. 

102. Gems, etc., obstruct burning; so they are pratibandhaka . 
Their absence is pratibandhakabhava , which according to the 
Naiyayika-s is an auxiliary cause ( sahakarikdrana ) of 
every effect. 

103. Nonexistence of the gem. 

104. A separate category distinct from the seven categories 
accepted by the N a i y ay ika -s. 

105. It is cumbersome to assume pratibandhakabhava as the cause 
of the power and again the power as the cause of burning. 
It is better to assume j Pratibandhakabhava, which has to be 
accepted anyhow, as the cause 

106. This is uttejakamani , which causes burning inspite of the 
proximity of pratibandhakamani which obstructs burning. 
This is a reply to the Prabhakara-s, who assume that 
there is a power in some gems to cause burning and in 
others to prevent burning. 

107. Thus the fire caused by grass is different from that which is 
caused by wooden pieces and so on. The causality is: 

cpif 

, o 

1 08. The Mimamsaka-s say that by sprinkling water on the 
grain used in a sacrifice an unseen power is produced in 
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the grain; otherwise the Vedic injunction would 

tfccome meaningless, as no perceptible purpose is served by 
the sprinkling. The Naiyayika-s hold that the sprink- 
ling produces a kind of merit (< dharma ) in the institutor 
• of the sacrifice, because it is he who enjoys the result. 

109. To suppose, for instance, that an unseen power is produced 
in each grain in a measure is to admit a very large number 
of powers. 

110. The grain is dehusked after sprinkling water on it 

and then cooked for sacrificial oblations. 

111. The ordeal of balance ( tuladivya ). See YS, Vyavahara- 
dhyaya, Divyaprakarana, v. 95, etc. 

112. It is said that trees grown from citron seeds moistened 
with lac-dye produce red flowers. The Mimamsaka-s 

* declare that association with lac-dye imparts to the citron 
the power to produce red flowers. The Naiyayika-s, 
however, contend that the material parts which produce 
the flowers change their colour owing to the heat of the 
sun and that this makes the flowers red. 

113. Gange£a says that there is a difference in the colour 
of the two species, the former being bluish and the latter 
reddish grey. TG, p. 2028. 

1 14. The effect is occasional because it does not always appear, 
but only when there is some cause. The Mimamsaka-s 
include karanatd also in the category of power ( sakti ). 

115. Anyathdsiddha is that which does not have to be necessarily 
held as the cause of a thing, though it may invariably 

. precede the effect. For example, with regard to a pot, the 
potter who makes it is a cause; but not his father, who is 
anyathasiddha. 
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116. That is to say, the cause, to be a cause, should exist in the 
substrate of the effect at the moment immediately preceding 
the moment when the effect takes place. 

117. As the potter uses the donkey to carry the clay, the animal 
is present when the pot comes into existence. The donkey 
also possesses substanceness, which is not a delimitant of a 
nonexistence present there, because there is no absence of 
Substance. So the donkey, which is anyathasiddha , could 
also be included in the causality. 

118. So the definition would read: ^ f ff 

119 According , to the Vai£esika-s and Naiyayika-s, 
sorrow ( duhkha ) is a Quality inherent in the self (< atman ) 
where, consequently, the annihilation of sorrow also abides. 
After the annihilation of one sorrow if another sorrow 
springs up there cannot be final annihilation of sorrows, 
for then sorrow and annihilation would be simultaneous. 

120. ?TPT: 'RTT Svetasvataropani- 

fad, VI. 15. 

121. Almost all Indian philosophical systems agree that Right 
Knowledge is the key to liberation. 

122. Raghunatha Siromani, the author of the comment- 
ary j Didkiti on TC. 


123. 


Apperception is a kind of knowledge. Knowledge as well as 
sorrow is a special Quality ( visesaguna ) of the atman . 



So sorrow is des- 


troyed by another visesaguna , which in this case is apper- 
ception. r 


124. i. e. . anyathasiddha. 
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125. That is to say, liberation is the annihilation of the cause of 
the sorrow and not of the sorrow itself. 

126. Samcitapapa or accumulated demerit. 

127. BG, IV. 37. 

128. ZfPgk Brahmavaivarta Pur ana, 26. 70. 

129. Prarabdhapurva . 

130. i.e*, in a, person who has knowledge of reality. 

131 . The followers of B h a s k a r a, the proponent of the theory 
of difference-cum-identity ( bhedabheda ). The causal body 
or kdranasanra is the name for the five senses of knowledge, 
the five senses of action, the five vital airs, manas and buddhi. 



132. The Mxmamsaka-s. 

133. The view of the Advaita- ved antin-s. 


III. COMPARISON 

1. i.e., experience proves the existence of a knowledge obtained 
through an instrument other than perception, inference or 
verbal testimony. 

2. Only perceptional knowledge can be an instrument ( katana ) 
Of assimilative knowledge, because comparison ( uprnana ) is 
dependent upon perception {pratyakfopajivaka ). 

3. Perception serves as a reminder {udbodhaka) of the knowledge 
of the meaning of the assimilative proposition. 
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4. Earlier Naiyayika-s were of the view that the verbal 
comprehension of the assimilative proposition, is the 
efficient instrument ( karana ) and the remembrance of the 
same, the operation ( vyapara ). The perception of the 
analogous thing was held to be an aid ( sahakarin ). Bu£ the 
modern Naiyayika-s maintain that this perception 
itself is the karana. 

5. ‘This’ means the gavaya possessing gavayatva. Or else, the 
assimilative knowledge would have the individual gavaya 
alone for its object, which would not be correct. Gf. ?vf - 

6. Nan is the name for the particle na which indicates 
negation. 


IV. VERBAL TESTIMONY 

1. The Buddhists. 

2. Sambhavana or productive imagination. The Buddhists, 
being idealists, do not think that cognition has any external 
object corresponding to it. See BL, pp. 472-5. 

3. This general rule has to be accepted in accordance with 
the anyatha-khyaii theory of illusion held by the realists. 

4. When volition is found to result from words, it has neces- 
sarily to be maintained that the words give rise to some 
definite knowledge which in turn causes the doubt-free 
volition. 

5. i.e., every verbal comprehension is the result of an inference. 
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6. Because nobody experiences the knowledge of pervasion, 
etc., which is essential for an inference, while compre- 
hending verbal knowledge. 

7. n According to the Mimamsaka»s, valid knowledge must 

have an object which has been neither previously apprehend- 
ed, nor subsequently sublated. 3RW lei HI & d{4 SRI | 

8. For, there is no reason why Vedic passages and passages in 
human compositions should be treated on different lines, as 
far as verbal comprehension is concerned. 

9. According to this definition competency itself, and not 
the knowledge of it, is the cause of verbal comprehension. 

10. According to this definition, there cannot be any definite 
knowledge of competency before the sentence-meaning is 
understood, because the sentence-meaning is other than 
the individual meanings of the words. But there can be a 
doubt as to the competency and that suffices to produce 
verbal comprehension. 

11. The Naiyayika-s do not follow the Grammarians, 

definition of pada which is * (Pa. I. 4. 14). 

They define pada as that from which meaning is understood. 
STtfi Thus the stem and the suffix are also considered 

to be separate pada-s , whereas, according to the Gram- 
marians, the stem and the suffix together make a pada , . 

12. The defect of the former definition is that even when the 
stem and the suffix are pronounced in reversed order (such 
as am ghafa ), there would be expectancy. In the view of 
the modern Naiyayika-s there is no room for such an 
absurdity. In the language of the Naiy Syika-s, the 
expectancy in the expression ghafam is ghatapadavyavahitotta- 
rampadatva . 

13. The theory of the Prabhakara-s is known as mrthadhya- 
k&ra, while the other theory is hbdadhyahara . 
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14. In the instance ghatam dnaya (Bring the pot), the c intention T 
is the. desire of the speaker that the expression ghatam 
(i.e., the stem ghata + the accusative case-ending am) should 
give rise to a knowledge in which c the state of being the 
object 5 (karmatva) is the substantive, the pot is the adjunct y 
and adheyata is the relation. The knowledge of the hearer 
that the word is uttered by the speaker with such a desire 
is tatparya-jndna , which causes verbal comprehension. 

15. With regard to any effect the absence of impediment (prati- 
bandhakdbhava) is the general cause. But in this instance, 
with regard to verbal comprehension, the absence of the 
definite knowledge of the absence of intention will have to 
be assumed as the cause, which is cumbrous. Some modern 
logicians do not accept tatparya-jfidna as a cause of verbal 
comprehension. 

16. i.e., Siva, meaning only God. The author, being a Saiva, 
refers to God by the name c Bhava 5 . 

17. Human intellect is created intellect. So, c not originated 
by a created intellect 5 means not having human origin. 
That is to say, the words and sentences in the Veda-s are 
not arranged by a human being. Human beings utter 
them in the same order in which they were first pronounced 
by God. 

» 

18. The questioner is the Mlm ams aka who holds that the 
Veda is beginningless and eternal. He does not admit of 
Hvara. The Naiyayika-s, on the other hand, argue 
that the Veda is pronounced by Isvara, which fact con- 
stitutes its validity. 

1 9. For the M 1 m a m s a k a, phonemes, which constitute words 
and sentences, are eternal. The primary sounds ( dhvani ). 
produced by the vocal organs manifest the eternal phon- 
emes. The Naiyayika-s do not accept this theory. To 
them any sound is a property of dkdia and ephemeral. 
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20. The Mimamsaka-s, who hold phonemes to be eternal, 
would contend that the no don that a particular phoneme 
is produced or destroyed is an illusion. 

2 ?. Another contention of the Mimainsaka. 

-22. In the Veda, as we have it now, there are no direct 
references to certain rules laid down by the Smrti-s. As 
the Smrti-s ought to conform to the Veda, it is inferred 
that the passages in question were originally in the Veda, 
but were lost by the passage of time. 

23. i.e., the Veda is in the form of sounds and sounds are 
ephemeral. 

24. The Mimamsaka-s do not admit of dissolution and 

creation. They say: ^ (The universe 

never was and never will be different from what it is now). 

25. This means there is a time when there is no dyad. According 
to the Naiyayika-s, even dining dissolution, eternal 
entities such as atoms, the Ether, etc., do not perish. They 
also admit of two pralaya-s : khanda-pralaya and maMpralaya . 
They are defined as sarvakaryadravya-dhvamsa and sarva - 
bhdvakarya-dhvamsa respectively. 

26. One of the ten suffixes (lakara-s) added to roots to convey a 
particular meaning. Lin is the potential mood and indicates 
an injunction, e.g.,yajeta, juhuydt, bhaksayet, etc. 

27. For example, the Syena sacrifice. It produces desired 
things such as the annihilation of foes, but also brings 
about great harm to the performer in the form of hell. 

28. With regard to the desire * Let this thing be achieved by my 
volition 5 , the knowledge c This thing is to be achieved by my 
volition 5 is the cause. Here the substantive of the desire 
as well as of the knowledge is ‘ the tiling % the adjunct is 
c the state of being achieved by volition 3 (krtisadkyatva ) . 
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Thus the desire as well as the knowledge has the same 
adjunct for its object. * 

29. i.e., materials that constitute the desired thing. 

<5 

30. Prabhakara. 

31. This is the answer to the objection implied here that the 
desire for the pleasure derived from rain is not a desire to 
do, as rain cannot be produced by the person who desires 
the pleasure. Prabhakara says that here the object of 
desire is not only pleasure but the rain also. 

32. There are two kinds of rites : obligatory and optional. The 
former includes sandhyavandana , , etc., and the latter, the rites 
performed with a desire to obtain a particular result. 
Obligatory rites do not yield either good or bad results, 
but when not performed a sort of demerit is said to ensue. 
Here only kdryatajHdna can be productive of activity. 

33. i.e., not because it is a means to a desired end. 

34. For example, in the injunction ^%cT, the lift suffix ta 

denotes something to be effected. This something cannot 
be the sacrificial act, as it is momentary and does not 
subsist until the result, which is heaven, is attained. In thfe 
case, the one who desires heaven is the person enjoined to 
perform the sacrifice. If he knew that his action, which is 
transitory, could not lead him to the result, he would not 
understand from the injunction yajeta that he should per- 
form the sacrifice. So it is to be concluded that he under- 
stands from the injunction that something has to be effected 
which will subsist until the result is achieved. This some* 
thing must be different from the action, which is cognized 
by other means of knowledge, and must also be permanent 
compared with the action. As it is not cognized by any 
other means, it is called apurva and apurva is the import of 
sentences in the Veda, 
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The Bhatta-s, who say that apurva is presumed, as other- 
wise the momentary sacrifice cannot lead to its result. 

36. When the sacrifice is performed the deities to whom it is 
offered become pleased with the performer and bestow 
upon him the desired results. 

37. As ydgadhvamsa subsists until the result is achieved, it can. 
act as an intermediary between the sacrifice and its result. 

38. The Mimamsaka-s and the Vedantin-s. 

39. This is the means of Presumption (arthdpatti ) . 

40. The first and second views are those of the Bhatta-s, and 
the third, that of the Prabhakara-s. 

41 . This is the view of the Prabhakara-s who contend that 
each word conveys its meaning as connected with the mean- 
ings of other words. 

42. This is the view of the modern Naiy ay ika-s. 
Gautama and Vatsy ay ana were of the opinion that 
jati, dkrti, and vyakti are the denotation of words. 

43. Some maintain that words possess tdtparyaiakti through, 
which they convey the sentence-meaning. This is refuted 
here. 

44. The Mimamsaka-s maintain Sakti as a separate category, 

45. If the derivative meaning alone were depended upon, the 
word might refer to anything that grows in mud. Hence 
the application of conventional meaning. 

46. Here the objection may be raised that since the word dhenu- 
is derived from the root dhet, according to the Unadi-sutra 

(III 34), it cannot be said to be conventional. The 
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reply is; Here the denotative power is with regard to the 
thing having cowness, The derivative meaning, £ object of 
sucking 5 ( dhiyate iii dhenuh ), is not separately denoted ; for, 
it is maintained that unddi suffixes do not have denotative 
power, since the Unadi-sutra-s do not always give the 
meaning of the suffixes laid down by them. 

47. Suffixes added to verbal roots to form nouns (P&. III. 1. 93 
to III. 4. 76). 

48. Suffixes added to nouns to form derivative nouns (Pa. IV. 1. 
77 to the end of the fifth Adhyaya). 

49. See Pa, II. 1. 4 to the end of the second quarter of the 
second Adhyaya. 

50. The two words are derived from the roots pUh and pac 
respectively, adding the krt suffix nvul (Pa. III. 1, 133). 

51. Derived from the word upagu, adding the taddhita suffix an 
(Pa. IV. 1. 92). 

52. Some Naiyiyika^s do not count Upapada as a separate 
compound. According to them there are only six types of 
compounds. 

53. There is also another view that upa means samlpa and not 
sdmipya. The word kumbha implies kumbhasambandhin (that 
which is related to a pot) through laksana . Hence the 
verbal comprehension is kumbhasambandhyabhinna-samlpa . 

54. Because the words are raj an with its genitive case-ending 
and purufa with its nominative case-ending. The case- 
endings are dropped in a compound, according to Panin i. 
Some say that when the compound word rdjapurusa is heard, 
there is a recollection of the genitive case-ending attached 
to raj an and of the fact that the declensional suffix means 
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sambandha (relation) between the two (raj an and purvsd) . 
Pa. II. 3. 50: ^ The defect in this view is that even 
when the case-ending is not remembered, verbal com- 
prehension occurs. Hence the following view. 

55. This is the view of the followers of P a k s a d h a r a MiSra. 
Verbal comprehension (sabdabodha) is said to occur as 
follows: The word raj an implies the relationship with the 
king and the relationship connects itself with purusa lead- 
ing to verbal comprehension to the effect: purusanistho 
rajasambandhah . This explanation contradicts the rule that 
the relationship between the meanings of two nouns is 
always identity ( abheda ). In this instance, there is lack of 
identity between rajasambandka and purusa. Hence the 
following alternative. 

56. This view does not violate the above-mentioned rule as 
there is identity between the one who is related to the king 
and the man. Verbal comprehension takes the form: 
rdjasambandhyabhinnah pvrusah. Those who hold the former 
view would say that the general rule cited above does not 
apply to compounds. 

57. Because both words have mutual connection without break- 
ing the general rule mentioned above, the verbal com- 
prehension being, nilabhinnam utpalam . 

58. Dvigu is also included in Karmadharaya. When the first word 
of a Karmadharaya is a numeral, it is called Dvigu . fllcqpjqf 
fejj:, Pa. II. 1. 52. 

59. Because pula does not have power to denote collection. 

60. The verbal comprehension is citrabhinnagosvamin . 

6i: Names of two trees. 

62. The Mimaipsaka-s. 
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63. The contention of the Mimamsaka-s is that the declen- 

sional suffixes denote only those numbers whfch are 
pervaded by the number of that which determines the thing 
spoken of. I ^ See D on 

M, p. 666. For example, the word dkdsau does not convey 
any meaning, because that which determines akdfa is 
akdsatva , which is single, while the case-ending am denotes 
duality; therefore the number conveyed by the suffix is not 
pervaded by the number of akdsatva . Similarly, if dhavatva 
and khadiratva were uddesyatavacchedaka , the word dhavakha - 
dirau would convey the meaning c two khadira-s and two 
dhava-s \ which is not correct. So they say that the 
association {sahitya) is, in this case, uddesyatavacchedaka and 
only the duality of dhava and khadira is pervaded by 
the association and not the duality of dhava or khadira 
separately. 

64. The Naiyayika-s, who do not accept the above- 
mentioned rule of the Mlmamsaka-s, say that in til?* 
verbal comprehension dhava and khadira appear as adjuncts, 
to the dual number of the substantive. 

65. The treatment of Upapadasamdsa is omitted in the text 
though it finds a place in the enumeration. Kumbhakara r 
etc., are examples of Upapadasamdsa . 

66. The famous Mimamsaka-vedantin of the eighth 
century. 

67. According to the Grammarians, in the expression %T: 

the suffix ti denotes the agent. The root pac has denotative 
power with regard to the result ( phala ) and action ( vyapdra ). 
The agent qualifies the root meaning. Thus the verbal 
comprehension is : . The N a i y a- 

yika-s do not accept this. They say it is simpler to 
accept the view that verbal suffixes denote the volition. 
Thus according to them the verbal comprehension is; 
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68. This is drtki bhavand, which is either the volition on the part 
t)f the agent (kartr) or a particular kind of operation 
(vyapdravisesa). The latter view, advocated by Part ha* 
sarathi Mi£ra, is referred to here. 

69. Because all words in a sentence relate themselves to bhavand 
as objects, agents or instruments, in order to satisfy the 
expectancy. 

70. A chariot, being inert, cannot have volition (krti) which is 
inherent in the self. 

7 1 . The Paur anika-s say that Tradition is an independent 
means of valid knowledge. The Naiyayika-s include it 
in sab da, which, if authoritative, is valid, and otherwise 
invalid. 

72. Such as, fifty being included in hundred. This is comprised 
in Inference. 

73. Included in Perception. 

74. Included in the kevalavyatireki type of inference. 




GLOSSARY 


nnfcura 

ativydpti 

atindriyatva 

atyantabhava 

adrsfa 

adhikarana 

anudbhutatva 

anupasamharin 

anumdna 

anumiti 

anuvadaka 

amvyavasdya 

anyathasiddha 

Wtyathasiddhi-sunya 

anvaya 

anvaya- vyatirekin 

anyonydbhava 

apurva 

apramanya 

abhdva 

arani 

arthadhyahara-vada 

arthdpatti 

alaukika-mukhyavisesyatd 

alaukika-visayatd 
alaukika-saksdtkdr a 

avagfiata 

avayava 

avidya 

avyapyavrttitva 


sprout 

overapplicability 

transcendency 
absolute nonexistence 
unseen 
substrate 

nonmanifestedness 
the Inconclusive 
inference 

inferential knowledge 
corroborative 
apperception 
superfluity 

not being established as other than* 
indispensable 
coprcsence; syntax 
affirmative-negative 
mutual nonexistence 
unprecedented 
non-validity 
nonexistence, absence 
wooden piece 

theory of supplying meaning 
Presumption 

supernormal principal substantive- 
ness 

supernormal objectness 
supernormal immediate apprehen- 
sion 

dehusking 
component 
nescience 
partial extensity 
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asadhdrana 

the Uncommon 

asiddha 

the Unfounded 

dksepa 

implication 

dkkydta 

verbal suffix 

dcdra 

conduct 

dcdramula 

source of [religious] conduct 

dtyantika-duhkha-dhvamsa 

final annihilation of sorrows 

anufialabdha-jndna 

nonapprehending cognition 

dhafya 

adventitious 

dharya-sankd 

adventitious doubt 

aharydropa 

adventitious assumption 

dlocana 

indeterminate perception 

astayasiddha 

the Unfounded in respect of the locus 

udahamna 

example 

udbhutatva 

xnanifestedness 

udbhuta-rupa 

manifested colour 

udbhuta-sparsa, 

manifested touch 

upanaya 

application 

upanita 

that which is brought [to the cogni- 
tion through supernormal rela- 
tion] 

upamdna 

comparison 

upamiti 

assimilative knowledge 

upalaksa^ia 

indicative 

upadana 

material cause 

upadhi 

condition 

osadhi 

medicinal plant 

karana 

efficient instrument 

kartr-lakdra 

verbal suffix of agency 

karma-lakdra 

verbal suffix of the object 

Jcaryatavacchedaka 

determinant of effectness 

kdryatdvacchedaka-samsarga 

relation determining the effectness 

kevala-vyatirekin 

exclusively negative 
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kevalanvayin 

exclusively affirmative 

kvathana * 

baking 

gum 

Quality; merit 

guru m 

complex 

gurutva 

weight 

gaurava 

cumbrousness 

ghrana 

sense of smell 

gkrdnaja 

olfactory perception 

caksus 

sense of sight 

mksusa 

ocular perception 

janyakrti 

originated volition 

janyabuddhi 

created intellect 

jati 

universal 

jnatata 

cognizedness 

jndnalaksand 

[contact] in the form of cognition 

tanduliyaka 

Embelia Ribes 

tattvajnana 

knowledge of reality 

taptayahpinda 

red-hot iron ball 

tarka 

reasoning 

tarkana 

argumentation 

tdtparya 

intention 

tadatmya 

[relation of] selfsameness 

tejas 

fire 

irasarcnu 

triad 

took 

sense of touch 

tvdca-pratyaksa 

tactual perception 

divya 

ordeal 

duhkhdnuvyavasdya 

apperception of sorrow 

dravya 

Substance 

dvyamka 

dyad 

dhvamsa 

destruction; annihilative nonex: 


ence 
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nigamana 

conclusion 

nitya 

obligatory [rite] 

nitya-sukha 

eternal bliss 

nirupaka 

correlator 

nirupya 

correlated 

mrvikalpaka 

indeterminate [perception] 

iiyaya 

syllogism 

nyayavayava 

component of a syllogism 

pakfata 

subjectness 

padartha 

category 

paratah 

extrinsically 

paramanu 

prime atom 

pardrthanumiti 

inferential knowledge which is for 
others 

papa 

demerit 

pisaca 

spirit 

prthivi 

Earth 

prakdra 

adjunct 

prakdratd 

adjunctness 

prakrsta-mahattva 

higher magnitude 

pranidhdna 

contemplation 

pratijfid 

proposition 

pratibandhaka 

obstructing element; impediment 

pratiyogin 

countercorrelate 

pratiyogitdvacchedaka 

determinant of countercorreiatenm 

pratyaksa 

perception 

pratyak$atva 

perceptionhood 

pratyabhijM 

recognition 

pratyavaya 

[particular kind of] demerit 

prathama-vyavasaya 

primary cognition 

pradhvarrtsabhdva 

annihilative nonexistence 

prabhd 

radiance 

pramatta-ndstika 

erring heretic 

pralaya. 

dissolution 

pravartand 

imposition 

pravahdviccheda 

uninterrupted tradition 
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pragabhava prior nonexistence 

pramanfa validity 

prairanikt pravrtti imposed volition 


balavadanistananubandhin 

bahirdravyatva 

badhita 

bijapura-taru 

bheda 


that which does not entail great harm 
external substanceness 
the Stultified 
citron tree 

difference; nonidentity 


manas 

mahattva 

mahakdlika-visesamta 

maha-bahyakasa 

manasa 

mithyajndna-vdsand 

moksa 


mind 

medium dimension 

[relation of] temporal attributiveness 

unlimited external Ether 

mental [perception] 

impression of false knowledge 

liberation 


yogaja-laksand 

yoga-rudha 

yogyata 

yaugika 


[contact] originated fromyogic power 

derivative-conventional 

congruity 

derivative 


rajatatva-prakdroka-jrldna 

rajatatva-prakaraka-vyavahara 

rasana 

rdsana 


rudha 


silvemess-adjunct-cognition 

silverness-adjunct-volition 

sense of taste 
gustatory perception 
conventional 


laksand 

laghu 

laksa-rasa 

laghava 

linga 

lihg&Sanra 

laukika-vi$ayatd 

laukika-sdksatkdra 


secondary significatory power 

simple 

lac-dye 

principle of logical economy 

sign; probans 

causal body 

normal objectness 

normal immediate apprehension 
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vacyatva 

nameability 

vighnatva 

obstacleness e 

vighna-dhvamsa 

destruction of obstacles 

vidhi 

injunction 

viparyaya 

misapprehension 

viruddha 

the Contradictory 

visista-jnana 

qualified cognition 

visista-buddhi 

qualified cognition 

vtiesana 

attributive 

visesanata 

attributiveness 

visesya 

substantive 

visesyata 

substantiveness 

visesyatavacchedaka 

determinant of substantiveness 

visayata 

objectness 

visamvadi-vyavahara 

unsuccessful volition 

vrtti 

occupancy 

vyatireka 

coabsence 

vyatireka-vyapti 

negative pervasion 

vyabhicara 

deviation 

vyavahara 

volition 

vydpaka 

pervader 

vydpakata 

pervasiveness 

vyapara 

[intermediary] function 

vyapti 

pervasion 

vyapya 

pervaded 

vyapyatvasiddha 

the Unfounded in respect of being 
pervaded 

iakti 

[primary] denotative power 

iabda 

verbal testimony 

fabdatva 

soundness 

fabdddhyahdra-vdda 

theory of supplying the [elliptical] 
word 

farira-vydpara 

physical effort 

sdka 

spinach 

fabda-bodha 

verbal comprehension * 

fabda-ntiti 

verbal knowledge 

Sift* 

disciplined one 
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fravana 

auditory perception 

(ruti • 

revealed text 

hotra 

sense of hearing 

samkMa 

convention 

sampradaya 

tradition; traditional view 

sambhavana 

mental image 

sarnyuhta-samavaya 

inherence in the conjoined 

samyukta-samaveta-samavaya 

inherence in what is inherent in the 
conjoined 

samyoga 

conjunction 

samvadi-vyavahdra 

successful volition 

samtaya 

doubt 

sat 

existent 

saitd 

existence 

satpratipaksa 

the Counterbalanced 

samavdya 

inherence 

samareta~samavdya 

inherence in the inherent 

HftSfKaptz 

completion 

samasa 

compound 

savikalpaka 

determinate [perception] 

savyabhicara 

the Inconsistent 

sdksatkdra 

immediate apprehension 

sadhdrana 

the Common 

sdmdnyalaksand 

[contact] in the form of generality 

sthiti-sthdpaka 

elasticity 

smrti 

moral code 

svatograhyatva 

intrinsic apprehension 

svarupasiddha 

the Unfounded in respect of its own 
existence 

svdrasika 

self-evident 

svarasiki pravrtti 

spontaneous volition 

svdrthdnurmti 

inferential knowledge for one’s own 


sake 


heiu 

ketvabhasa ^ 


defective proh^ns ^ 



